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CHAPTER X. 
GOING INTO SOCIETY. 


HE year was growing a little later ; the evenings were lengthening; 

and the light of the setting sun, illumining the west with a 

golden radiance, threw some of its cheering brightness even on the 
streets and houses of close, smoky London. 

It shone on the person of the Reverend Henry William Ollivera, as 
he sat at home, taking his frugal meal, a tea-dinner. The room was a 
good one, and well furnished in a plain way. The table had been 
drawn towards one of the windows, open to the hum of the street; the 
rosewood cabinet at the back was handsome with its sheet of plate-glass 
and its white marble top ; the chairs and sofa were covered with sub- 
stantial cloth, the pier-glass over the mantle-piece reflected back bright 
ornaments. Mr. Ollivera was of very simple habits ; partly because he 
really cared little how he lived, partly because the scenes of distress 
and privation he met with daily in his ministrations read him a lesson 
that he was not slow to take. How could he pamper himself up with 
rich food, when so many within a stone’s-throw were pining for want of 
bread? His landlady, Mrs. Jones, read him sound lectures on occasion, 
telling him to his face that he was trying to break down; sometimes she 
prepared nice dinners in spite of him; a fowl, or some other luxury, 
and Mr. Ollivera smiled and did not say it was not enjoyed. The 
district of his curacy was full of poor; poverty, vice, misery reigned ; 
and would reign, in spite of what he could do. Some of the worst 
phases of London life were ever before him. The great problem, 
“‘ What shall be done with these?” arose to his mind day by day. He 
had his scripture readers ; he had other help; but destitution both of 
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body and mind reared itself aloft like a many-headed monster, defying 
all solution. Sometimes Mr. Ollivera did not come into dinner at all, 
but took a mutton-chop with his tea; as he was doing now. 

Four years had elapsed since his brother’s mysterious death (surely it 
may be called so!) and the conviction on the clergyman’s mind, that 
the verdict was wholly at variance with the facts, had not abated one 
iota. Nay, time had but served to strengthen it. Nothing else had 
strengthened it. No discovery had been made, no circumstance, how- 
ever minute, had arisen to throw light upon it one way or the other. 
The hoped-for, looked-for communication from the police-agent, 
Butterby, had never come. In point of fact, Mr. Butterby, in regard to 
this case, had found himself wholly at sea, Godfrey Pitman did not 
turn up in response to the threatened “looking after;” Miss Rye 
departed for London with her sister when affairs at the Jones’s came to 
a crash ; and, if truth must be told, Mr. Butterby veered round to his 
original opinion, that the verdict had been a correct one. Once, and 
once only, that renowned officer had presented himself at the house of 
Greatorex and Greatorex. Happening to be in London, he thought he 
would give them a call. But he brought no news. It was but a few 
weeks following the occurrence, and there might not have been time for 
any to arise. One thing he had requested—to retain in his possession 
the scrap of writing found on the table at the death. It might be useful 
to him, he said, for of course he should still keep his eyes open: and 
Mr. Greatorex readily acquiesced. Since then nothing whatever had 
been heard from Mr. Butterby, or from any other quarter; but the sad 
facts were rarely out of the clergyman’s mind; and the positive con- 
viction, the expectation of the light, to break in sooner or later, burnt 
within him with a steady ray, sure and true as Heaven. 

Not of this, however, was Mr. Ollivera’s mind filled this evening. 
His thoughts were running on the disheartening scenes of the day; the 
difficult men and women he had tried to deal with—some of them meek 
and resigned, many hard and bad ; all wanting help for their sick bodies 
or worse souls. ‘There was one case in particular that interested him 
sadly. A man named Gisby, discovered shortly before, lay in a room, 
dying slowly. He did not want help in kind, as so many did ; but of 
spiritual help, none could be in greater need. Little by little, Mr. 
Ollivera got at his history. It appeared that he had once been servant 
in the house of Kene, the Queen’s counsel—Judge Kene now ; he had 
been raised to the bench in the past year. During his service there, a 
silver mug disappeared ; circumstances seemed to point to Gisby as 
guilty, and he was discharged, getting subsequently other employment. 

But now the man was not guilty—as he convinced Mr. Ollivera ; and 
the suspicion appeared to have worked him a great deal of ill, and made 
him hard. On this day, when the clergyman sat by his bed-side, he 
had turned to him a deaf ear. ‘ Where’s the use?” he roughly cried, 
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‘Sir Thomas thinks me guilty always.” It struck Mr. Ollivera that the 
man had greatly respected his master, had. valued his good opinion, 
and craved for it still; and the next morning this was confirmed, 
“You'll go to him when I’m dead, sir, and tell him the truth then, that 
I was not guilty? I never touched the mug, or knew how or where it 
went.” 

Returning home with these words ringing in his ears, Mr. Ollivera 
could not get the man out of his mind. So long as the sense of being 
wronged lay upon Gisby, so long would he encase himself in his hard 
indifference, and refuse to hear. “I must get Kene to go to see the 
man,” decided Mr. Ollivera. ‘‘ He must hear with his own ears and see 
with his own eyes that he was not guilty, and tell him so; and then 
Gisby will come round. I wonder if Kene is back from circuit.” 

Excessively tired with his day’s work, for his frame was not of the 
strongest, Mr. Ollivera did not care to go out that evening to Sir 
Thomas Kene’s distant residence on the chance of not finding him. 
And yet, if the judge was back, there ought to be no time lost in com- 
municating with him, for Gisby was daily getting nearer to death. 
“‘ Bede Greatorex will be able to tell me,” suddenly thought Mr. Ollivera, 
when his tea had been long over and twilight was setting in. “I'll send 
and ask him.” 

Moving to his writing-table, he wrote a short note, reading it over 
before enclosing it in an envelope. 


“ DeaR BepE,—Can you tell me whether Sir Thomas Kene is in 
London? I wish particularly to see him as soon as possible. It is on 
a little matter connected with my parish work. Truly yours, 

WILLIAM OLLIVERA.” 


It was a latent thought that induced Mr. Ollivera to add the con- 
cluding sentence ; and the motive shall be told. He and Bede Greatorex 
had come to an issue twice upon the subject of his so persistently 
cherishing the notion that the now long-past death was anything but a 
suicide ; or rather, that he should pursue it. Bede heard so much of it 
from him that he grew vexed, and at length vowed he would listen to 
him no more. And Mr. Ollivera thought that if Bede fancied he wanted 
to see Sir Thomas Kene on that subject, he might refuse to answer him, 

Ringing the bell, he gave the note to the servant, with a request 
(preferred with deprecation and a plea of his own tired state, for he was 
one of those who are sensitively chary of giving any extra trouble) that 
it should be taken to Mr. Bede Greatorex, and an answer waited for, 

But now, when the girl got down stairs there arose some slight 
difficulty ; she was engaged in a necessary household occupation—ironing 
—and her mistress did not care that she should quit it. Miss Rye stood 
by with her things on, about to go out on some errand of her own, 
Ah me! these apparently trifling chances do not happen accidentally. 
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“Can’t you just step round to Bedford Square with it, Alletha?” 
asked Mrs. Jones. “It won’t take you far out of your way.” 

Miss Rye’s silent answer—she seemed always silent now—was to 
pick up the note and go out with it. She knew the house, for she 
worked occasionally for Mrs. Bede Greatorex, and was passing to the 
private entrance when she encountered Frank Greatorex, who was 
coming out of the other door. He wished her good evening, and she 
told him her errand, showing the note directed to Bede. 

“ He is in his office still,” said Frank, throwing open the door for 
her. “Walk in. Mr. Brown, attend here, please.” 

Miss Rye stepped into the semi-lighted room, for there was only a 
shaded lamp on Mr. Brown’s desk; and Frank Greatorex, closing the 
door, was gone again. Mr. Brown, at work as late as his master, came 
forward. 

“For Mr. Bede Greatorex,” said Miss Rye, handing him the note. 
“T will wait ? 

The words were broken off with a faint, sharp cry. A cry, low 
though it was, of surprise, of terror, of dismay. Both their faces blanched 
to whiteness, they stood gazing at each other, she with strained eyes 
and drawn-back lips, he with a kind of forced stillness on his features 
that nevertheless told of inward emotion. 

“Oh, my good heaven !” she breathed in her agitation. “Is it you?” 

Miss Rye had heard speak of Mr. Brown, the managing clerk in the 
department of Mr. Bede Greatorex. Jenner had mentioned him: 
Roland Yorke had commented on him and his wig. But that “ Mr. 
Brown” should be the man now standing before her, she had never 
suspected ; no, not in her wildest dreams. 

‘Sit down, Miss Rye. You are faint.” 

She put his arm from her, as he would have supported her to a seat, and 
staggered to one of herself. He followed, and stood by her in silence. 

“What are you called here?” she began—and, it may be, that in the 
moment’s agitation she forgot his ostensible name and really put it as a 
question, not in mocking, condemnatory scorn,—“ Godfrey Pitman?” 

Every instinct of terror the man possessed seemed to rise up within 
him at sound of the name. He glanced round the room ; at the desks; 
at the walls; as if to assure himself that no ear was there. 

“ Hush—sh—sh !” with a prolonged note of caution. “Never breathe 
that name, here or elsewhere.” 

“What if I were to? To speak it aloud to all who ought to 
hear it ?” 

“Why then you would bring a hornets’ nest about heads that you 
little wot of. Their sting might end in worse than death.” 

“Death for you?” 
“No: I should be the hangman.” 
“What do you mean?” 
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“Listen, Miss Rye. I cannot tell you what I mean: and your 
better plan will be never to ask me. If——” 

“ Better for whom ?” she interrupted. 

“ For—well, for me, for one. The fact is, that certain interests per- 
taining to myself and others—certain reminiscences of the past,” he con- 
tinued with very strong emphasis, ‘have become so complicated, so 
interwoven, as it were, one with the other, that we must in all proba- 
bility stand or fall together.” 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

“‘T can scarcely expect that you should. But—were any proceeding 
on your part, any word, whether spoken by design or accident, to lead 
to that fall, you would rue it to the last hour of your life. Zhat you 
can at least understand.” 

The faintness was passing off, and Miss Rye rose, steadying herself 
against the railings of Mr. Hurst’s desk. At that moment the inner 
door was unlatched, and the clerk, recalled to present duties, caught the 
note from her unresisting hand. 

“For Mr. Bede Greatorex,” he said aloud, glancing at the superscrip- 
tion. “I will give it to him.” 

It was Mr. Bede Greatorex who came forth. He took the note, and 
glanced at Alletha. 

“ Ah, Miss Rye! Is it you?” 

‘‘Our maid was busy, and so I brought it down,” she explained. 
“¢ Mr. Ollivera is waiting for an answer.” 

Bede Greatorex went back to his room, leaving the intervening door 
open. She sat and waited. Mr. Brown, whose work was in a hurry, 
wrote on steadily at his desk by the light of the shadedlamp. A minute 
or two, and Bede Greatorex brought her a bit of paper twisted up, and 
showed her out himself. 

With the errand she had come abroad to execute for herself gone 
clean out of her head, Alletha Rye went back home, her brain in a 
whirl. The streets she passed through were crowded with all the bustle 
and jostle of London life; but, had she been traversing an African 
desert, she could not have felt more entirely alone. Her life that night 
lay within her: and it was one of confused tumult. 

The note found Mr. Ollivera asleep ; as the twilight deepened, he 
had dropped, in sheer weariness, into an unconscious slumber. Un- 
twisting the scrap of paper, he held it near a lighted candle and read 
the contents :— 

“Dear HeNry,—Kene is back, and is coming to us this evening ; 
we expect two or three friends. Louisa will be pleased if you can join 
us. Faithfully yours, B. G.” 


The Rev. Mr. Ollivera eschewed gaiety of all kinds, parties included. 
Over and over again had he been fruitlessly invited to the grand dinners 
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and soirées of Mrs. Bede Greatorex, until they left offasking him. “Two 
or three friends,” he repeated as he put down the note. ‘I don’t mind 
that, for I must see Kene.” 

_ Dressing himself, he was on the point of setting out, when a messenger 
arrived to fetch him to a sick person ; so that it was half-past ten when 
he reached the house of Mr. Greatorex. And then, but for his mission 
to the Judge, he would have quitted it again without entering the recep- 
tion-rooms. 

Two or three friends! Lining the wide staircase, dotting the hand- 
some landing, crowding the numerous guest-rooms, there they were; 
a mob of them. Women in the costly and fantastic toilettes of the 
present day; men bowing and bending with their evening manners on. 
Mr. Ollivera resented the crowd as a personal wrong. 

“¢ Two or three friends,’ you wrote me word, Bede,” he reproachfully 
said, seeing his cousin in a corner near the entrance-door. ‘“ You know 
I do not like these things, and never go to them.” 

“On my word, Henry, I did not know it was going to be this cram,” 
returned Bede Greatorex. ‘‘I thought we might be twenty, perhaps, 
all told.” 

“‘ How can you put up with this? Is it seemly, Bede—in this once 
staid and pattern house?” 

“* Seemly ?” repeated Bede Greatorex. 

“Forgive me, Bede. I was thinking of the dear old times under 
your mother’s rule. The happy evenings, all hospitality and cheerful- 
ness ; the chapter read at bed-time, when the small knot of guests had 
departed. Friends were entertained then ; but I don’t know what you 
call these.” 

Perhaps Bede Greatorex had never, amid all his provocations, felt 
so tempted to avow the truth as now—that he abhorred it with his 
whole heart and soul. Henry William Ollivera could not hate and 
despise it more than he. As to the good old days of sunshine and peace 
thus recalled, a groan well nigh burst from him at their recollection. 
It was indeed a contrast, then and now: in more things than this, 
The world bore a new aspect for Bede Greatorex, and not a happier one. 

“Ts Kene here, Bede?” 

“Not yet. What is it that you want with him?” 

Mr. Ollivera gave a brief outline of the case; Bede left him in the 
middle of it to welcome fresh arrivals. Something awfully fine, in pink 
silk and lace and blazing emeralds, loomed up. It was Mrs. Bede 
Greatorex. Her chignon was a mile high, and her gown was below her 
shoulder-blades. The modest young clergyman turned away at the 
sight, his cheeks flushing a dusky red. Not in this kind of society of 
late years, the curiosities of fashionable attire were new to him. 

“Ts Bede mad?” he inwardly said. ‘“‘ Or has he lost all control over 
his wife’s actions ? ” 
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Somebody else, not used to society, was staring on with all the eyes 
of wonder he possessed ; and that was Roland Yorke. Leaning against 
the wall in a new suit of dress-clothes, with a huge pair of white gloves 
on that would have been quite the proper thing at Port Natal, stood Ro- 
land. Mr. Ollivera, trying to get away from everybody, ran against him. 
The two were great friends now; and Roland was in the habit of run- 
ning up to Mr. Ollivera’s drawing-room at will. 

“T say,” began Roland, “this is rather strong, is it not?” 

“Do you mean the crowd ?” 

‘“*T mean everything. Some of the girls and women look as if they 
had forgotten to put their gowns on. Why do they dress in this way?” 

“‘ Because they fancy ‘it’s the fashicn, I suppose,” replied Mr. 
Ollivera, drawing down the corners of his thin lips. 

“They must have taken the fashion from the Zulu Kaffirs,” returned 
Roland. ‘ When one has been knocked about amidst that savage lot 
—fought with ’em too, men and women—one loses superfluous fastidious- 
ness, Mr. Ollivera ; but I don’t think this is right.” 

Mr. Ollivera intimated that there could not be a doubt it was all 
wrong. 

“Down in Helstonleigh where I come from, they dress themselves 
decently,” observed Roland, forgetting that his reminiscences of the 
place dated more than seven years back, and that fashion penetrates to 
all the strongholds of society, whether near or distant. ‘The girls 
there are lovely, too. Just look if they are not.” 

Mr. Ollivera, in some slight surprise, followed the direction of the 
speaker’s eyes, and saw a young lady, sitting back in a corner; her 
white evening dress, her banded hair, the soft, pure flush on her delicate 
face, all as simple, and genuine, and modest as herself. 

*‘That’s what the girls are in my native place, Mr. Ollivera.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Bede Greatorex is a native of Helstonleigh, also,” observed 
the clergyman drily. And foramoment Roland wasdumb. The pink 
robe, the tower of monstrous hair, and the shoulder-blades were in full 
view just then. i 

“No, she is not,” cried he triumphantly... “The Joliffe girls 
were born in barracks; they only came among us when the old colonel 
settled down.” 

“Who is the young lady?” 

“Miss Channing. Her brother and I are old chums. He is the 
grandest fellow living ; the most noble gentleman the world can show. 
He—why, if I don’t believe you know him!” broke off Roland, as a 
recollection of something he had been told flashed across his mind. 

“TI!” returned Mr. Ollivera. 

“‘Was Arthur Channing not at a—a certain night funeral?” asked 
Roland, dropping his voice out of delicacy. ‘You know. When 
that precious cousin of mine, Bill Yorke, lent you his surplice.” 
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“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Ollivera, hastily, “I had forgotten the name. 
And so that is Arthur Channing’s sister.” 

“She is governess to that provoking little wretch, Jane Greatorex,” 
said polite Roland, forgetting in his turn that he was speaking of his 
listener’s cousin, “and she ought to be a queen. She ought, Mr. 
Ollivera, and you would say so if you knew her. She looks one, 
does she not? She’s as like Arthur as two pins, and he’s fit for the 
noblest king in the world.” 

The clergyman slightly smiled. He had become accustomed to his 
new friend’s impulsive mode of speech. 

“Yes, we are both of us down just now, dependents of the Greatorex 
house—she teacher in it, I office-clerk,” went on Roland. ‘“ Never 
mind: luck may turn some day. I told Annabel so just now, but 
she sent me away. I was talking to her too much, she said, and made 
people stare. Perhaps it was so; I know her cheeks turned red every 
other minute.” 

“ And to make them paler, you take up your position here and gaze 
at her,” observed Mr. Ollivera with another smile—and smiles were 
rare from him. 

“Oh, law!” cried Roland. “I’m always doing something wrong. 
The fact is, there’s nobody else worth looking at. See there! a yellow 
gown and no petticoats under it. If this is fashion, I hope my 
mother and sisters are not going in for it! I shall go back to her,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause. “It’s a shame she should sit there 
alone, with nothing to look at but those Models, passing and repassing 
right before her eyes. If Arthur were here, I believe he’d take her 
away, I do.” 

Roland, vegetating in that unfashionable region, Port Natal, had nct 
yet become accustomed to the exigencies of modern days, and he spoke 
freely. Just then the throng was great in front of him, and he remained 
where he was. Taller than almost any one in the room, he could look 
at Annabel at will; Mr. Ollivera, about up to Roland’s shoulder, could 
get but occasional glimpses of her. Many a one looked at Roland 
with interest, wondering who the fine, strong young man was, leaning 
against the wall there, with the big white gloves on, and the good- 
natured face, unsophisticated as a boy’s. 

Elbowing his way presently across the room, something after the 
manner he might have elbowed through a crowd on the quay at Dur- 
ban, Roland once more took up his position by Miss Channing. The 
old playfellows had become new friends, and Roland contrived that 
they should often meet. When Miss Channing was walking in the 
Square with her pupil, he was safe to run up and stay talking, quite 
oblivious to the exigencies of the office waiting for his services. Jane 
Greatorex had learned to look for him; and would walk where she was 
likely to see him in defiance of Miss Channing. In spite of Roland’s 
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early fever to quit his native place, in spite of his prolonged rovings he 
was essentially a home-bird, and could have been content to talk of the 
old days and the old people with Annabel for ever. 

“‘Where’s Jane to-night ?” he began, as he joined her. 

“In bed. She was very naughty this afternoon, and for once Mr. 
Bede Greatorex interfered and sent her.” 

“Poor child! She is awfully troublesome, though, and one gets tired 
of that in the long run. If you—Halloa ! '? 

Roland stopped. He was gazing in surprise at some one standing 
near: a man nearly his own age, tall and strong, and bearing altogether 
a general resemblance to himself. But the other’s face had a cynical 
cast, expressive of ill-nature, and the lips were disagreeably full. 
Roland recognized him for his brother ; although they had not met for 
more than seven years. 

“That’s Gerald !—if ever I saw him in my life.” 

“Yes, it is Gerald,” said Miss Channing, quietly. ‘ He generally 
comes to Mrs. Bede’s soirées.” 

“Tsn’t he got up !” 

Roland’s expression was an apt one. Gerald Yorke was in the very 
pink of male fashion. His manners were easy ; entirely those of a man 
at home in society. 

*“‘ He does it grand, does he not?” cried Roland; who had made 
one advance towards making friends with his brother since coming to 
London, and was not responded to in kind. 

Miss Channing laughed. Gerald Yorke had entered on some kind 
of public career and was very prosperous, she believed ; moving amidst 
the great ones of-the land. Roland, quite forgetting where he was, 
or perhaps not caring, set up a whistle by way of attracting the atten- 
tion of Gerald, who turned amidst others at the strange sound. 

“How d’ye do, Gerald, old boy? Come and shake hands.” 

The voice was loud, glad, hearty ; the great hand, with its great white 
glove drawn up over it, minus a button, was stretched above intervening 
heads. Gerald Yorke’s face grew dark with the light of annoyance, and 
he hesitated before making the best of the situation, and getting near 
enough to shake the offered hand. 

He would far rather have become conveniently deaf, and walked off 
in an opposite direction. Alike though the two brothers were in general 
personal resemblance, no contrast could be greater than they presented 
in other respects. Gerald, fine and fashionable, with his aristocratic 
air and his slow, affected drawl, was the very type of all that is false, of 
that insincerity and heartlessness obtaining in what is called society. 
Roland, hot, thoughtless, never weighing a word before he spoke it, 
impulsive, genuine, utterly unsophisticated as to the usages and manners 
that go to make up the meetings of fashionable life, was just as single- 
hearted and true. 
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Gerald, as Roland put it, “ went in” for grandeur, and he was already 
prejudiced against his brother. In a communication from Lord 
Carrick, apologizing for not being able to answer satisfactorily Gerald’s 
appeal for a loan, that nobleman had confidentially avowed that he could 
not at present assist even Roland effectually, and had got him a place 
as clerk temporarily, to save him from embarking :in the hot-pie line. 
It may therefore be readily understood that Gerald did not consider an 
intimacy with Roland likely to conduce to his own advancement (to say 
nothing of respectability) and his annoyance and surprise at seeing him 
now where he did were about equally great. 

The hands were shaken, and a few words of greeting passed ; warm 
and open on Roland’s part, cool and cautious on Gerald’s. A friend of 
Gerald’s, the Honourable Mr. Somebody, who was by his side and begged 
for an introduction, was more cordial than he. 

“T have not seen him since we parted seven years ago, when I went 
off to Port Natal,” explained Roland with his accustomed candour. 
“ Haven’t I had ups and downs since then, Gerald!” he continued, 
turning his beaming face upon his brother. “You have heard of 
them I dare say, through Carrick.” 

“You did not make a fortune,” drawled Gerald, wishing he could 
get away. 

“A fortune ! Law bless you, Ger! I was glad to work on the port with 
the Kaffirs, unloading boats; and to serve in stores, and to drive 
cattle and pigs: anything for bread. You can’t think how strange 
all this seems to me”—pointing to the waving crowd in the room; 
several of whom had gathered round, attracted by this fraternal 
meeting. 

“Aw! Surprised to see you amidst them,” minced Gerald, who 
could not resist the little ill-natured hint, in his growing rage. 

“Mrs, Greatorex invited me,” said Roland, his honest simplicity 
detecting not the undercurrent of sarcasm. “I am in Greatorex’s 
office; I don’t suppose you knew it, Gerald. They give me twenty 
shillings a week ; and Carrick goes bail for my rigging-out. I got this 
coat from his tailor’s to-night.” 

The crowd laughed, the Honourable roared, and Gerald Yorke was 
half mad. 

“I'd not acknowledge it, at any rate, if I were you,” he said, 
imprudently, his affectation lost in a gust of angen “ After all, 
you were born a Yorke.” 

“‘ Acknowledge what, Ger?” returned Roland. 

“‘The—the—the shame of taking a common clerkship at twenty 
shillings a week ; and all the rest of the degradation,” burst forth Gerald, 
setting conventionality at defiance. “My uncle, Lord Carrick, warned 
me of this ; my mother, Lady Augusta spoke of it in a recent letter to 
me,” he added for the benefit of the ears around. 
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“Why, Ger, where’s the use of being put out?” retorted Roland, but 
with no sympton of ill-humour in his good-natured tone. “I was down, 
and had nobody to help me. Carrick couldn’t; old Dick Yorke 
wouldn’t ; Lady Augusta said she had all of you pulling at her: and so 
Carrick talked to Greatorex and Greatorex, and they put me into the 
place. The pound a week keeps me; in clover, too; you should hear 
what I sometimes was reduced to live on at Port Natal. There wasan 
opening for a hot-pie man down at Poplar, and the place was offered 
me; if I had gone into that line you might have grumbled.” 

The ladies and gentlemen shrieked with merriment: they began to 
think the fine young fellow, who looked every whit as independent a 
man as his fastidious brother, was chaffing them all. Gerald ground 
his teeth, and tried to get away. 

“You'll come and see me, old fellow?” said Roland. “I’ve a stunning 
room, bed-room and sitting-room in one, the bedstead’s let out at night. 
It is at Mother Jones’s; poor soft Jenkins’s widow, you know, that we 
used to wot of in the days gone by.” 

Gerald made good his escape: and when they were quiet again, 
Roland had leisure to look at Miss Channing. Her bent face shone 
like a peony, the effect of vexation and suppressed laughter. 

“Why, what’s the matter” he asked. 

“You should not say such things, Roland. It was quite out of place 
in a room like this.” 

‘What things?” 

“ About yourself. It is so different, you know, from anything young 
men experience here.” 

“ But it is all true,” returned Roland, unable to see the argu- 
ment. 

“Still it need not be-proclaimed to an indiscriminate crowd. You 
should show more tact. Gerald was fit to die of mortification. And 
you who used to have so much pride!” 

Roland Yorke, honestly willing to please everybody and vex none, 
stood looking ruefully. “As to pride, Annabel, if a fellow wants that 
knocked out of him, he had better go over to Port Natal, and get 
buffeted as I did,” he concluded. “TI left it all behind me there, I’m 
afraid. And of tact I don’t think I ever possessed any.” 

Which was perfectly true. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ollivera, waiting in vain to see Sir Thomas Kene 
enter, grew sick of the ever-changing, ever-moving panorama that 
jostled him, and went down stairs to his uncle’s small and comfortable 
room, leaving word with the servants where he might be found if the 
Judge came in. Mr. Greatorex very rarely joined these large parties. 
He was sitting in quiet now, a bit of bright fire in the grate, for the 
evenings were still chilly, and a reading-lamp, newspapers, and books 
on the table. Slender, active, upright still, he scarcely looked his age, 
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sixty-two : his face was fresh yet, and not a thread of grey mingled 
with the smooth brown hair. 

“ Henry, is it you!” he exclaimed ; for he was surprised to see his 
nephew enter at that late hour. And Mr. Ollivera, as he took a chair, 
apologized for interrupting him, but said he had grown so weary of the 
turmoil above. 

“You don’t mean to say you have been making one of them!” 

“T have for once, uncle. It will serve me for ten years to come. 
People say to me sometimes, ‘ Why don’t you go into society?’ Good 
heavens !.to think that rational beings, God’s people who have souls 
to be saved, can waste their precious hours in such, evening after even- 
ing! The women for the most part are unseemly to behold ; their 
bodies half dressed, their faces powdered and painted, their heads mon- 
strosities, their attire sinfully lavish. The men affect to be heartless, 
drawling coxcombs. It is a bad phase of life, this that we have drifted 
into, rotten at its core; men and women alike artificial. Do you like 
this in your house, Uncle Greatorex ?” 

** When Bede married, I resigned to him the mastership of the house, 
so far as these things were concerned,” replied Mr. Greatorex. 

“TI know. Does Bede like it?” 

‘He countenances it. For myself, I trouble them but little now. 
Even my dinner I often cause to be served here. Bede’s wife was 
civil enough to come down this evening and press me to join them.” 

‘“* Bede looks more worried than usual—and that need not be,” ob- 
served William Ollivera. ‘‘ What is it, I wonder? To me he has the 
air of a man silently fretting himself into his grave.” 

“You know what it is, William,” said Mr. Greatorex, in a low tone, 
and calling his nephew, as he often did, by his second Christian name. 
“¢ Bede’s wife is his great worry. But there’s another.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tilness,” breathed Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘Symptoms that we don’t like 
have shown themselves in him lately. However—they may pass away. 
The doctors think they will.” 

“‘T came here to meet Kene, whom I very particularly wish to see,’ 
resumed the clergyman, after a pause. ‘Bede said he expected him.” 

“ Ay; some magnet must have drawn you, apart from ¢Aa?,” pointing 
his thumb at the rooms above. And Mr. Ollivera explained why he 
was seeking the Judge. 

“I thought something fresh might have arisen in the old case} or at 
least that you fancied it,” observed, Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘ You must be 
coming round to our way of thinking, William. Time goes on, but 
that stands still.” 

‘J shall. never come round to it.” 

“ John has been dead four years and two months, now,” pursued Mr. 
Greatorex. ‘And it has stood still all that time.” 
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William Ollivera leaned forward in his chair, and the fire and the 
lamp alike played on his wasted face, on the bright flush of emotion 
that rose in his thin cheeks. 

“ Uncle ! Uncle Greatorex ! it is as fresh in my mind now as it was the 
first day I went down to Helstonleigh, and saw him lying white and 
cold and dead, with the ban of the coroner’s verdict upon him. I can- 
not shake it off: and of late I am not sure but I have tried to do so, in 
the sheer weariness of prolonged disappointment. ‘Tarry yet awhile, 
and wait,’ a voice seems saying ever to me: andI am content to wait. I 
cannot rest ; I find no peace. When I wake in the morning, I say, ‘ This 
day may bring forth fruit ;’ when I go to rest at night, the thi@ught that 
it has not is the last upon me. There will be neither rest nor peace 
for me until I have solved the enigma of my brother’s death; and I am 
always working on for it.” 

“Sir Thomas Kene has come, sir,” interrupted a servant at this junc- 
ture, opening the door. 

Henry Ollivera rose ; and, wishing Mr. Greatorex good night, went 
forth to his interview with the Judge. 





CHAPTER XI. 
DAY-DREAMS. 


THE house was almost within a stone’s-throw of Bedford Square ; one 
of a good street. Its drawing-room windows were thrown open to the 
fine evening twilight, and a lady sat at one of them in a musing atti- 
tude. She was very nice-looking, with a clear healthy colour on her 
cheeks, and soft bright dark eyes that had a thought in them beyond 
her years, which may have been six or seven-and-twenty. The features 
were well-formed ; the shapely mouth, its rather thin and decisive lips, 
and the pretty pointed chin, spoke of innate firmness. Her hand, dis- 
playing its wedding-ring and keeper, was raised to support lightly her 
head, the slender fingers touching the smooth dark brown hair. She 
was perfectly still; not a movement betrayed that she heard or saw 
aught but her own thoughts ; not a rustle stirred the folds of her soft 
silk dress, lying around her. 

“ Shall I tell him, or not?” she murmured at length. “I have never 
had any concealment from him yet, nor he from me: but then I 
know it will pain and worry him. He has certainly changed a little: 
in the old days it seemed that anxiety could never touch him; that he 
would always throw it from him with a light word. Heigho ! I suppose 
it comes with the cares of life.” 

A moment’s pause, during which she was again still as before, and 
then the soliloquy was resumed. 
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“T could keep it from him, if needs were: the postman gave me the 
letter as I was going out, and no one knows of its arrival. But still—I 
don’t like to begin it; and he might feel vexed afterwards : for of course 
he must come to know of it sometime. Oh dear! I never felt so 
irresolute before. They used to say at home I was so very downright. 
I wonder which would be right to do? If I were sure he 4 

The room door was pushed open with a sudden whirl, and a little 
child came flying in with outstretched arms and a shouting, joyous 
laugh. 

“Mamma, mamma !” 

iT) Nelly!” 

The arms were entwined together, the golden head with its shower of 
silken curls, nestled on the mother’s bosom. Oh, but she was of rare 
loveliness, this child ; with the delicately fair features, the great blue 
eyes, the sunny hair, and ever-sunny temperament. 

** Now, Nelly! You know you have been told over and over again 
not to beso boisterous. Fancy a little lady, just five years old, coming 
in like that! It might have been a great rude dog.” 

Another sweet, joyous laugh in answer, a host of kisses pressed by 
way of peace-offering on the gentle face, bent down in reproof more 
mock than real. 

‘“* Nurse was running to catch me. She says it’s bedtime.” And, to 
confirm the assertion, the French clock on the mantle-piece at that 
moment told out eight. 

“‘So it is. Come and say good-night to papa, Nelly.” 

Taking the child’s hand she went out into what seemed a flood of 
light, after the gradually darkening room. The hall-lamp threw its rays 
upwards ; on the gleaming silk of her pale blue dress, on the white 
fairy robes of the child, on the well-carpeted stairs. In the front room 
below, the tea stood ready by the evening fire: they went through to 
another room; and the mother spoke. 

“Nelly has come to wish papa good-night.” 

Seated at the table of this inner room was a gentleman writing fast by 
a shaded candle. He looked up with a sunny smile of welcome, and 
you saw the likeness then between the child and the father. The 
winning, beautiful features ; the fair, bright complexion ; the laughing 
blue eyes ; the gay, happy temperament : all were the same. 

It was James Channing. Sunny Hamish, as he used to be called. 
He was but thirty; a tall, well-proportioned, but as yet very slender 
man ; rising over six feet, altogether attractive, handsome to look upon. 
Nelly, forgetting her lecture, flew into his arms with a shout anda laugh, 
as she had into those of her mother. 

“ And what may this young lady have been about that she has not 
come to see me before, this evening ?” he asked. 

“ Nurse kept her out rather late, Hamish, for one thing, and I knew 
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you were busy,” came the answer; not from the child, but from Mrs, 
Channing. 

“Yes, I am very busy. I have not any minutes to give even to my 
darling Nelly to-night,” he fondly said, kissing the bright hair and the 
rosy lips. ‘“ Nelly must go to bed and dream of papa instead.” 

“You'll have time when the ship comes home, papa,” said the 
child. 

“ Lots of time then.” 

“The ship is to be a book.” 

“cc Ay.” 

“ And it will bring great luck ?” 

“Yes. Please God.” 

The last words were murmured in a tone suddenly hushed to rever- 
ence; low and happy; hopeful with a great, glad, assured hope, 
cheering to listen to; a trusted hope that lighted up the whole coun- 
tenance of the man with its radiance, and shone forth in beams from 
his blue eyes. But he said no more; not even to his wife and his 
little child could he speak of the sanguine joy that anticipation wrought 
within him. 

With too many kisses to be counted, with good nights spoken yet and 
yet again, Nelly was released and disappeared with her mother. The 
child had been trained well. There was some indulgence on the 
parents’ side—perhaps that is indispensable in the case of an only 
child—but there was neither trouble nor rebellion on hers. Little 
Nelly Channing had been taught to obey good laws; and, to do so, 
came to her naturally. 

Mrs. Channing took her up stairs and turned into her own dressing- 
room, as usual, She deemed it well that the child should say her prayers 
in solitude, and, always when practicable, in the same place. Nelly sat 
down of her own accord by her mother, and was quite still and quiet 
while a very few easy verses from the Bible were read to her ; and then 
she kneit down to say her simple prayers at her mother’s knee. 

“‘God.bless my darling little Nelly, and make her a good girl!” said 
Mrs. Channing, as she took her out and resigned her to the nurse. 

“ Are you ready for tea, Hamish?” she asked when she went down 
stairs again. 

“Quite. But, Ellen, I think I shall have to trouble you to bring it to 
me to-night.” 

“* Are you so very busy ?” 

“ Ay. Look here.” 

He pointed with his pen to some papers on the table. ‘* Those are 
proof sheets: and I must get this manuscript in to-morrow, or they will 
not insert it in the next month’s number.” 

“ Hamish, I hope you are not doing too much,” she gravely said. “TI 
don’t like this night-work.” 
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He laughed gleefully. ‘Too much! I only wish I had too much, 
Ellen. Never fear, dear.” 

“I wish you would teach me to correct the proofs.” 

‘What an idea !” 

“*T shall teach myself, sir.” 

“It would be waste of time, young lady. I could not let anybody 
go over my proofs but myself.” 

“You vain fellow! I wonder if self-conceit is indigenous to you 
literary men? Are they all as vain as Hamish Channing ?” 

He took up the pen-wiper and threw it at her. But somehow Ellen 
was not in a mood for much jesting to-night. She put the pen-wiper— 
a rosette of red cloth—on the table again, and went and stood in 
silence with her hand on his shoulder. He turned his head. 

“ What is it, love?” 

‘** Hamish, I would bring in your tea willingly; you know it; but I 
think it would do you more good to leave this, if only for five minutes. 
And I have something to say to you.” 

“Very well. I can’t come for a quarter of an hour. You area 
regular martinet.” 

Ellen Channing left him and sat down in the other room to wait; and 
this will afford the opportunity for a word of explanation. Amidst the 
very very many people in all classes of. life, high and low, on whom a 
certain recent panic had wrought its disastrous effects, was Hamish 
Channing. The bank, of which he had been manager in Helstonleigh, 
was drawn into the vortex by the failure of another bank, and went in 
its turn. Honourable men had to do with it ; they sacrificed their own 
property in the emergency, and not a creditor suffered; every one was 
paid in full. It could not be re-organized, and it left Hamish without 
employment. His wife’s father, Mr. Huntley, had been one of the 
principal shareholders, and on him had fallen the greater weight of the 
heavy loss. It fell, too, at a time when Mr. Huntley could not afford 
to sustain it. He possessed a large property in Canada, but, it had 
latterly begun to yield him little or no return. Whether in consequence of 
local depreciation, or of mismanagement (or perhaps something worse) 
on the part of his agents there, he knew not, and he sent his son out to 
see. The young man (he was three or four years younger than Mrs. 
Channing, and quite inexperienced) seemed not to be able to grapple 
with the business ; he wrote home most confused and perplexing accounts, 
of which Mr. Huntley could make nothing. At length that gentleman 
resolved to go out himself; and the letter we have heard Mrs. Channing 
alluding to to-day was from him. It was the second news they had 
received, the first having merely announced his safe arrival: and the 
accounts this last contained were so gloomy that Ellen Channing would 
fain have kept them from her husband. 

It must be distinctly understood that the failure of the bank in Hel- 
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stonleigh was in no way connected with ill-management. Hada quorum 
of the wisest business-men in the world been at its head, they could 
neither have foreseen its downfall nor averted it. Therefore Hamish 
Channing came out of that, as he had out of every untoward thing all 
his life, untarnished in honour and in character. A small secretaryship 
was offered him in London, which he accepted ; and he removed to the 
great city, with his wife and little daughter, his goods and chattels, there 
to set up his tent. A very small income had been settled on Ellen 
when she married ; the larger portion of her fortune was to accrue to 
her on her father’s death. Whether it would be much, or little, or any, 
under the altered state of affairs, it was impossible now to say. 

But it was not on the secretaryship that Hamish Channing depended 
for fame or fortune. A higher and dearer hope was his. ‘That Hamish 
possessed in a high degree that rarest of all God’s gifts, true genius, he 
had long known; writers of talent the world has had, and had in abun- 
dance, men and women ; of real genius but a few. Perhaps, after all, 
the difference is not very distinguishable by the general mass of readers. 
But to those who possess it its characteristics are unmistakable. The 
divine light (is it too much to call it so?) that lies within them shines 
as a very beacon, pointing on to fame ; to honour ; above all, to appre- 
ciation : the knowledge that they are different from their fellow-mortals, 
of a higher and nobler and rarer order, and that the world will sometime 
recognize the fact and bow down in worship, is never absent from the 
consciousness of the inner heart. 

But, with the gift, James Channing also possessed its almost invari- 
ably accompanying attribute: a refined sensitiveness of feeling. And 
that is a quality not too well calculated to do battle with rude, every-day 
life. Should the great hope within him ever meet with a stern, crushing 
disappointment, his inability to bear the shock would in all probability 
show itself in some very marked degree. No one but himself knew 
or suspected the extreme sensitiveness of his every feeling; it had been 
hidden hitherto under the nonchalant ease of manner, the sunny temper 
which made Hamish Channing’s great charm. When the bank was 
broken up, and with it his home and his greater means of living, it was 
not felt by him as many another man would have felt it: for it seemed 
only to render more feasible the great aim of his life—the devoting 
himself to literature. Years ago he had begun to write: and the efforts 
were first efforts, somewhat crude, as all first efforts, whether given to 
the world or not, must of necessity be, but they bore unmistakably the 
stamp of genius. His appointment to the bank and his marriage inter- 
rupted his writing; and his genius and pen had alike lain dormant for 
some six years. His wife’s father, Mr. Huntley, had procured his later 
appointment to the London secretaryship, and Hamish did not ven- 
ture to decline it and devote himself wholly to literature, as he would 
have liked to do. The pay, though small, was sure ; Ellen’s income was 
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smaller still, and they must live; so he acceptedit. His duties there 

‘ occupied him from nine to four: and all his available time beyond that, 
early and late, was devoted to writing. The day’s employment was re- 
garded as but a temporary clog, to be given up as soon as he found his 
income from literature would justify it. ‘To accomplish this desirable 
end, he was doing a great deal more than was good for him and taking 
too little rest. In point of fact, he had, you see, two occupations, each 
one of which would have been sufficient for an industrious man. What 
of that? Hamish never so much as cast a thought to it. 

Oh, with what a zest had he re-commenced the writing, laid aside for 
‘so long ! "It was like returning to some glad haven of rest. Joy filled 
his whole being. The past six years had been heavy with suppressed 
yearning ; the yearning to be about the work for which he knew God 
‘had pre-eminently fitted him: but his duties had been onerous, his time 
nearly fully taken up; and when he would have snatched some 
‘moments from night for the dearer work, his wife and his anxious 
friends had risen up in arms against it, for he was not over-strong, and 
some delicacy of constitution was preached about. Besides, as Mr. 
‘Huntley said, a writing manager might alarm the bank’s patronizers. 
But he had it all his own way now, and made good profit of his writings. 
Papers on social questions of the day, essays, stories, were in turn 
written, and taken by different periodicals. They ad to be written, 
apart from other hopes and views, for the style in which they lived, 
required additional means to support it, beyond his salary and his wife’s 
money. It was not much style, after all, no extravagance; three maid- 
servants, and little company ; but everybody knows how money seems 
to melt in London. 

He had been at this work now for a year. And his wife was begin- 
ning to grow anxious, for she knew he was doing too much, and told 
‘him he was wearing himself out. If he could but resign the secretary- 

- ship! was ever in her secret hopes and thoughts just as much as his; 
-and she wished her father could get his Canadian affairs well settled, so 
-as to allow the necessary addition to her income. Hamish laughed at 
‘this. He was living in a glad dream of future fame and fortune: that 
at would inevitably come, he felt as sure of as though it lay at hand now, 
ready to be picked up. He was writing a long work; a work in three 
volumes ; and this was the precious gem on which all his hopes and 
love and visions were centred. ‘The periodical writing had to be done, 
for its returns were needed ; but every spare moment, apart from that, 
was devoted to the book. A light of gladness beamed from his eyes ; 
a joy, sweet as the chords of some soothing melody, lay ever on his 
spirit. Oh, what is there of bliss and love in the world that can compare 
with this! And it is known to so few; so few: by all else it can never 
be so much as imagined. Do not mistake it, you who read; for the 
pleasurable anticipation of aman or woman who may from chance causes 
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have “taken up” the profession of literature, and look for the good, sub- 
stantial and otherwise, that it is to bring. The two are wholly different : 
the one is born of heaven, the other of earth. But that man must live, 
Hamish Channing amidst the rest, the thought of money being one of 
the returns, would be distasteful; never, as I honestly believe, accepted 
as such without a blush : the dross of earth mingling with the spiritualized, 
exalted, pure joy of Eden. It is well that this same gift of genius with 
its dear pleasures and its attendant after-pains—for they come—should 
be vouchsafed to a unit amidst tens of thousands! 

Mrs. Channing sat waiting for him ; the tea standing before her, herself 
thoughtful. The room was of good size and handsomely furnished, its 
chairs and curtains of rich purple cloth. Their furniture had been a 
present from Mr. Huntley when they married, who was not one to do 
things niggardly. As Mrs. Channing sat, facing the inner door, the 
windows were behind her ; the fire-place, with its ornaments and its large 
chimney-glass on her left ; a piano on one side it, a white marble-topped 
cabinet with purple silk lining to its glass-doors on the other; and on 
her right, stood the sideboard, and other furniture. The inner room, 
used exclusively by Hamish for writing, had horsehair chairs, and a 
book-case running all along the side of the wall. 

The door opened, and Hamish came in. He had a small bundle in 
his hand ; proof sheets done up for the post, and sent them out at once 
by the maid, as he sat down to tea. Which he seemed inclined to swallow 
at a gulp, and to eat his piece of bread-and-butter wholesale, ever anxious 
to get back to his labour and the glowing visions of promise connected 
with it. 

“Hamish, I do believe you like your writing better than you like 
me!” Ellen said to him one day almost passionately. And for answer, 
Mr. Hamish in his sauciness had said he was not sure but he did. 

He sat there at tea now, talking gaily as usual. His wife interrupted 
him, telling of the letter she had received, and its unfavourable news. 
He listened with his sunny smile. 

“T had a great mind not to tell you at all, Hamish,” she confessed. 
“Papa’s temperament is nearly as sanguine as yours; and if he 
writes in poor spirits, saying he fears it may turn out that he is a ruined 
man, I know things must be very bad.” 

“ But why have hesitated to tell me, Ellen?” 

“To save you anxiety. Don’t you see what it implies? If papa 
loses his property, the fortune that would have been mine sometime 
will be lost too.” 

Had she been speaking of the probable loss of some mere trifle, he 
could scarcely have heard it with more equanimity. It seemed to 
Hamish that the future was, according to human foresight, in his own 
hands. 

“Never mind, Ellen, we have a resource that cannot be lost. I 
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will take care of you, Heaven aiding me ; you shall have every needful 
and substantial good in abundance.” 

“Yes, that is just it. You work too much already: you would work 
more then.” 

Hamish laughed. “Do you know what I wish, Ellen? I wish the 
day were four-and-twenty hours long instead of twelve, and that I had 
two sets of brains and hands.” 

“ How are you getting on ?” 

“Oh, so well. It is all right, my darling. And will be.” 

They were interrupted by a visitor—Mr. Roland Yorke. There had 
been a casual meeting once or twice, but this was the first time he had 
been there. They invited him to come; but Roland had the grace to 
be ashamed of a certain escapade of his in the days gone by, which 
brought disgrace for the time being on Arthur Channing, and he had 
rather held back from appearing. This he partially confessed. 

“It would have been so different, you know, Hamish, had I returned 
with a few millions from Port Natal, and gone home to atone to Arthur 
in the face and eyes of all the town; and done honour to him for what 
he is, the best man living; and heaped a fortune upon him. But I 
have not been able to do that. I’d rather rush off again to Port Natal 
and its troubles, than I’d go within miles of Helstonleigh.” 

“ And so to mend it, you thought you would keep miles away from 
me,” said Hamish, with his glad smile of welcome. “I think there’s 
only one person in the world would be more glad to see you than I, and 
that’s Arthur himself.” 

“T know. I know what a good fellow you always were. But I 
hadn’t the face to come, you see. It was Annabel made me 
now.” 

Suddenly shaking both their hands in the heartiest manner, with a 
grip that brought pain to Mrs. Channing, who wore rings,’ Roland fell to 
at the tea. Hamish, remembering his appetite of old, rang the bell 
for some good things to be brought in ; and Roland was speedily in the 
midst of the most comfortable enjoyment, mentally and bodily. He 
gave them his own confidence without the least reserve, both as to 
present and past ; gravely telling everything, including the nearly-em- 
braced hot-pie scheme of commerce, which made Hamish hold his 
sides, and the having met Gerald at Mr. Bede Greatorex’s party. 

“T rather expect Gerald here this evening,” remarked Hamish. 

“Do you?” said Roland, his mouth full of savoury pie. ‘He won't 
be too pleased to see me ; he means to cut me, I’m nearly sure. Do 
you see much of him, Hamish?” 

Hamish explained that he did. They were both in the literary line ; 
and Gerald had some good engagements as a reviewer. 

“‘Where’s his wife?” asked Roland. “ Yes, please, Mrs. Channing, 
another cup; plenty of milk and sugar.” 
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“Tn the country; somewhere in Gloucestershire. Gerald is not too 
communicative on that score.” 

“Don’t you think, Hamish, he must have been a great duffer to go 
and marry before he knew how he could keep a wife?” 

Hamish raised his eyebrows with the good-natured indifferent manner 
‘that Roland so well remembered in the days gone by ; but answer made 
he none. Where Hamish Channing could not praise, he would not 
blame. Even by his immediate relatives Gerald’s imprudent marriage 
was tacitly ignored, and the Lady Augusta had threatened to box 
Roland’s ears in Ireland when he persisted in asking about it. 

“ T always knew Gerald would not to go into the Church,” remarked 
Roland. “JZ wouldn’t ; they say Tod threatened to run off to sea if 
they talked to Aim of it: somehow we boys have a prejudice against 
following my father’s calling, I'll tell you a secret, Hamish: if a fellow 
wants to be made, to have his nonsense knocked out of him, he must 
go to Port Natal. Do you remember the morning you saw me decamp- 
ing off for London on my way to it ?” 

“Don’t I,” said Hamish, his lips parting with merriment at the re- 
membrance. “There was commotion that day in Helstonleigh, 
Roland ; in Galloway’s office especially.” 

* And dear old Arthur buried his wrongs and went to the rescue ; 
and poor dying Jenkins got out of his bed to help. He was nothing 
but a calf, poor fellow, a reed in Mrs. J.’s hands, but he was good as 
gold. I say, she’s altered.” 

“Is she?” 

Roland nodded. ‘The going to Port Natal made me, Hamish,” he 
resumed; and Hamish was slightly surprised at the serious tone. “I 
should have been one of the idlest of the family batch but for the lesson 
I had read to me there. I went out to make my fortune ; instead of 
making it, I had to battie with ill-fate, and ill-fate won the day. They 
call it names of course ; a mistaken enterprise, a miserable failure ; but 
it was just the best thing that could have happened for me. I was 
a proud, stuck-up ignoramus ; I should have depended on Carrick, or 
somebody to get my living for me, but I mean now to earn it for myself.” 

When Hamish went to his work later, leaving Ellen to entertain their 
guest, Roland followed him with his eyes. 

There was a change in Hamish Channing, apparent to one even as 
unobservant as Roland. The face was thinner than of yore; its re- 
fined features were paler; they looked etherealized, as it seemed to 
Roland. The sweet-natured temperament was there still, but some of 
its once gay lightness had given place to thought. The very frequent 
mocking tone had been nearly entirely laid aside for one of loving con- 
siderateness to all. 

“‘ What are you looking at?” questioned Ellen, struck with Roland’s 
fixed gaze and unusual seriousness. 
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“Athim. He is so changed.” 

“Older, do you mean ?” 

“Law bless you, no. Of course he zs older by more than seven 
years ; but he is very young-looking still ; he does not look so old as I 
do, and I am two years his junior. I used to think Hamish Channing 
the handsomest fellow living, but he was nothing then to what he is 
now. I hope you won't consider it’s wrong of me to say it, Mrs. 
Channing, but there’s something in his face now that makes one think 
of Heaven.” 

“Mr. Yorke!” 

“There ; I knew what it wowld be. Mr. Ollivera flies out at me 
when I say wrong things. Other people don’t say them. It must have 
been that Port Natal. I thought I was dead once over there,” added 
Roland, passing on to another topic with his usual abruptness. 

Ellen smiled; she had spoken in surprise only. Roland Yorke, 
who had brought his chair round to the fire, sat opposite to her, his 
elbow on his knee, his head bent forward. 

“T don’t mean that it makes one think he is going to Heaven— 
going to die before his time ; you need not be afraid, Mrs. Channing. 
It was not that kind of thought at all; only that the angels and people 
about, up there, must have just such faces as Hamish’s; good, and pure, 
and beautiful; and just the same sweet expression, and the same loving- 
kindness in the tone.” 

Roland stopped and pulled at his dark whiskers. Mrs. Channing 
began to think 4e had also changed for the better. 

“Many a one, remembering the past, would have just turned their 
backs upon me, Mrs. Channing. Instead of that, he is as glad to see 
me, and makes me as cordially welcome as if I were a lord, or a 
prize pig sent him at Christmas. What did I nearly die of ? you ask. 
Well, of fever; but I got all sorts of horrible torments. I had the 
eye-epidemic ; it’s caused by the dust, and I thought I was going blind. 
Then I had what they call Natal sores, a kind of boil; then I nearly 
had a sun-stroke; the heat’s something awful, you know. And I got 
the ticks everlastingly.” 

**Do you mean tic-doloreux ?” 

“Law bless you! A Port Natal tick is an insect. It sits on the 
top of the grass waiting for you to pass by, and it darts into your legs, 
and no earthly thing will get it off again, except tugging at it with 
tweezers. They have no wings or mouth, nothing but a pair of lancets 
and a kind of pipe for a body, covered with spikes. Oh, they ave nice 
things. When I set up that store for leeches and candles and pickled 
pork, I used to go and get the leeches myself, to save buying; lots 
of them grow in the rivulets round about; but I would bring home 
a vast many more ticks than leeches, and that didn’t pay, you know. 
Where’s the little thing ?” 
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“Nelly? She has gone to bed.” 

“She is the prettiest child I ever saw.” 

“She is just like her papa,” said Mrs. Channing, whose cheeks were 
flushing softly with pardonable love and pride at the praise of her 
child. 

“So she is. When will his book be out ?” 

“ Ah, I don’t know. He is getting on quickly, he tells me. I think 
he is a ready writer.” 

“I suppose most men of genius are that,” remarked Roland. “He 
does not talk much about it, does he?” 

“Not at all. A very little to me. These wonderful hopes and 
dreams that lie down deep within us, and go to make up the concealed 
inner life of our dearest feelings, cannot be spoken of to the world. I 
have none,” she added, slightly laughing ; “‘ I am more practical.” 

*“* Hamish is so hopeful ! It is his temperament.” 

“ Hopeful /” repeated Mrs. Channing ; “ indeed he is: like nothing 
I ever saw. You have heard of day-dreams, Mr. Yorke; well, this 
book is his day-dream. He works at it late and early, almost night 
and day. I tell him sometimes he must be wearing himself out.” 

“One never does really wear out from work, Mrs. Channing. 1 
used to think I was wearing out at old Galloway’s; but I didn’t know 
what work was until I got to Natal. I learnt it then.” 

“Did you sit up to work at nights at Port Natal ?” 

“ Only when I had not got a bed to go to,” answered candid Roland. 
‘‘Mine was not that kind of work, sitting up to burn the midnight 
oil ; it lay in knocking about.” 

Ellen Channing smiled. 

‘What puzzles me more than anything is, that Gerald should have 
turned author,” resumed Roland. “ Henry Ollivera was talking about 
genius at our place the other day. Why, according to what he de- 
scribed it to be, Gerald Yorke must have about as much genius as a 
walking gander.” 

Ellen laughed. ‘‘ Hamish says Gerald has no real genius,” she said. 
“But he has a good deal of talent. He is what may be called a 
dashing writer.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” disputed Roland, who was hard of belief in 
these alleged qualities of his brother. ‘I remember in the old days at 
home, when Gerald was at the college-school, he couldn’t be got to 
write a letter. If Lady Augusta wanted him to write a letter to Car- 
tick or to George, out in India, she would have to din at him for six 
months. He hated it like poison.” 

“ That may have been idleness.” 

“Oh, we all went in for that,” acknowledged Roland. ‘I shoyld 
have been a lazy beggar to the end of time but for the emigration to 
Port Natal.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
COMMOTION IN THE OFFICE OF GREATOREX AND GREATOREX. 


THE summer sun, scorching the walls of houses and the street pave- 
ments with its heat and its glare, threw itself in great might into the 
offices of Greatorex and Greatorex. Josiah Hurst and Roland Yorke 
were at their desk, writing side by side. Jenner was at his, similarly 
occupied ; Mr. Brown was holding a conversation in an undertone with 
some stranger, who had come in with him after he had been out on an 
errand : a man of respectable, staid appearance. Something in the cut 
of his clothes spoke of the provinces ; and Roland Yorke, who never 
failed to look after other people’s affairs, however pressing his own might 
be, decided that the stranger was a countryman, come up to see the 
sights of London. 

“Which I can’t, except from the outside,” grumbled Roland to him- 
self. ‘It’s an awful sell to have to go about with empty pockets. I 
wonder who the fellow is—he has been whispering there twenty minutes 
if he’s been one. He looks as if he had plenty in Azs.” 

Mr. Bede Greatorex came in and took his place at his desk. The 
head-clerk drew his head away from close proximity with his friend’s, 
and commenced work ; a hint to the stranger that their gossip must be 
at an end. 

The latter asked for a pen and ink, wrote a few words on a leaf he 
tore from his pocket-book, folded it in two, and gave it to Mr. Brown. 

‘“‘ That is my address in town,” he said. ‘Let me see you to night. 
I leave to-morrow at mid-day.” 

“‘ Good,” replied Mr. Brown, glancing at the writing on the paper. 

The stranger went out, lifting his hat to the room generally, and Mr. 
‘ Brown put the paper away in his pocket. 

“Who was that ?” asked Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

“A gentleman I used to know sir, a farmer,” was the reply. “I met 
him outside just now, and he came in with me. We got talking of old 
times.” 

“ Oh, I thought it was some one on business for the office,” said Mr. 
Bede Greatorex, half in apology for inquiring. His face looked worn 
as usual, his eyes bright and restless. Some of the family could remem- 
ber that when the late Mrs. Greatorex had first shown symptoms of the 
malady that killed her, Aer eyes had been unnaturally bright. 

The work went on. The clocks drew near to twelve, and the sun in 
the heavens grew fiercer. Roland began to look white and flustered. 
What with the work and what with the heat, he thought he might as 
well be roughing it at Port Natal. He was doing pretty well on the 
whole—for him—and did not get lectures above four times a week. To 
help liking Roland was impossible; with his frank manners, his free 
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good-nature, his unsophistocated mind, and his candid revelations in 
regard to himself, that would now and again plunge the office into private 
convulsions. It was also within the range of possibility that his good 
connections, and the fact of his being free of the house, running up at 
will to pay unexpected visits to Mrs. Greatorex, had their due weight in 
Mr. Brown’s mind; for breaches of office etiquette were tolerated in 
Roland that certainly would not have been in any other clerk, whether 
he was a gentleman or not. Roland had chosen to constitute himself a 
kind of enfant de la maison ; he and his brothers and sisters had been 
intimate with the Joliffe girls; he could remember once having nearly 
got up a fight with Louisa, now Mrs. Bede Greatorex ; and to make 
Roland,understand that in running up stairs when he chose, darting in 
upon Mrs. Greatorex as she sat in her boudoir or drawing-room, darting 
in upon Miss Channing as she gave lessons to Jane Greatorex, he was 
intruding where he ought not, would have been a hopeless task. Once 
or twice Mr. Bede Greatorex had voluntarily invited him up to luncheon 
or dinner; and so Roland made himself free of the house, and in a 
degree swayed the office. 

They were very busy to-day. The work which he and Hurst and 
Jenner had in hand was being waited for, so that Roland had to stick to 
it, in spite of the relaxing heat, and fully decided he could not be worse 
off at Port Natal. The scratching of the pens was going on pretty 
equally, when Frank Greatorex came in. 

“T want a cheque from you, Bede.” 

“Where’s Mr. Greatorex ?” returned Bede in answer. For it was to 
him such applications were made in general. 

“Gone out.” 

Bede put aside the deed he had been sedulously examining, went 
into his private roorm and came back with his cheque-book. 

‘“ How much ?” he asked of his brother, as he sat down. 

“ Forty-four pounds. Make it out to Sir Richard Yorke.” 

With a simultaneous movement, as it seemed, two of those present 
raised their heads to look at Frank Greatorex; Roland Yorke, and Mr. 
Brown. ‘The former was no doubt attracted by the sound of his kins- 
man’s name ; what aroused Mr. Brown’s attention did not appear, but 
he stared for a moment in a kind of amazement. 

“Upon consideration, I don’t think I’ll take the cheque with me 
now ; I will call for it later in the day when I’ve been into the city,” 
spoke a voice at the door; and Sir Richard Yorke appeared. Bede, 
who was just then signing the check, “‘ Greatorex and Greatorex,” finished 
the signature, and came forward to shake hands. 

“ How d’ye do, sir?” spoke up Roland. 

Sir Richard’s little eyes peered out over his fat face, and he condescen- 
ded to recognize his nephew bya nod. Bede Greatorex spoke a few words 
to the baronet, touching the matter in hand, and turned back to his desk, 
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léaving Frank to escort the old gentleman out. Bede, about to cross 
the cheque, hesitated. 

“Did Mr. Frank say a crossed cheque ?” he asked looking up. 

“No, sir; he said simply a cheque,” said Jenner, finding nobody else 
answered. 

“Yes,” broke out Roland, “it’s fine to be that branch of the family. 
Getting their cheques for forty-four pounds! I wish I could get one 
for forty-four shillings.” 

“* Have the goodness to attend to your own business, Mr. Yorke.” 

Bede Greatorex left the cheque uncrossed. In a few minutes, after 
putting things to rights on his desk, he gathered up his papers, including 
the cheque and cheque-book, and went into his room. Putting the 
things altogether into his desk there, for he had an engagement at 
twelve, and the hour was within a minute or two of striking, he locked 
it and went out by the other door, not coming into the front room 
again. 

Now it happened that Bede Greatorex, who had expected to be absent 
half an hour at the longest, was unavoidably detained, so that when Sir 
Richard Yorke returned for his cheque it could not be given to him. 
Mr. Greatorex, however, was at home then, and drew out another. 

“You must cancel that cheque, Bede,” he casually observed to his 
son, when they were talking together that same evening after office-hours. 
“It was very unbusiness-like to leave it locked up, when you were not 
sure of coming back in time to give it to Sir Richard.” 

“ But I thought I was sure. It does not matter.” 

“If you will bring me those title-deeds of Cardwell’s, I'll go over 
them myself quietly, and see what I can make out,” said Mr. Greatorex. 

Bede crossed the passage to his private room, and unlocked his 
desk. The deeds Mr. Greatorex asked for were the same that he had 
been examining in the front office in the morning. Some flaw had been 
discovered in them, or was suspected; and it was likely to give the 
office some trouble, which would fall on Bede’s head. There they lay 
inside the desk, just as Bede had placed them in the morning, with the 
paper-weight upon them: detained at Westminster until a late hour, he 
had not been to his desk since. Reminded by his father to destroy the 

cheque, useless now, Bede thought he would do it at once. 

But he could not find it. Other papers besides the title-deeds, cheque, 
and cheque-book, he had placed within, and he went carefully over 
them all, one by one. Nothing was missing, nothing had apparently 
been touched, but the cheque certainly was not there. He searched his 
desk in the front office, quite for form’s sake, for he knew that he had. 
carried the cheque with him to his private room. 

“One would think you had been drawing out the deeds,” remarked 
Mr. Greatorex when he returned. 

“‘T can’t find that cheque,” answered Bede. 
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“Not find the cheque!” repeated Mr. Greatorex. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, Bede ?” 

Bede gave a short history of the affair. He had been in a hurry, 
and instead of staying to put the cheque and cheque-book into his cash- 
box,\had left them loose in his table-desk with the title-deeds, and sun- 
dry other papers. 

‘But you /ocked your desk?” cried Mr. Greatorex. 

“ Assuredly ; I have only unlockedit now. The cheque would be as 
safe there as in the cash-box.” 

“You could not have put it in, Bede; it must be somewhere about.” 

“J am just as certain that I put it in, as I am that it is not there now.” 

Mr. Greatorex did not believe it. Bede had been for some time 
showing himself less the keen, exact man of business he used to be. 
Trifling mistakes, inaccuracies, negligences, would come to light now 
and again ; vexing Mr. Greatorex beyond measure. 

“I don’t know what to make of you of late, Bede,” he said after a 
pause. “You know the complaints we have been obliged to hear. 
These very title-deeds ”—putting his hand on those just brought in— 
“it was you who examined and passed them. One negligence or an- 
other comes cropping up continually, and they may all be traced to you. 
Is your state of health the cause ?” 

‘“*T suppose so,” replied Bede, who felt conscious the reproach was 
merited. 

“You had better take some rest fora time. If——.” 

“No,” came the hasty interruption, as if the proposal were unpalat- 
able. ‘‘ Work is better for me than idleness. Put me out of harness, 
and I should knock up.” 

“Bede,” said Mr. Greatorex, in a tone of considerate kindness, but 
with some hesitation, “it appears to me that you get more of a changed 
man day by day. You have not been the same since your marriage. 
I fear the cause, or a great portion of it, lies in Aer; I fear she gives 
you trouble. As you know, I have never spoken to you before of this ; 
1 have abstained trom doing so.” 

A flush that had shown itself in the clear olive face when Mr, 
Greatorex began to speak, faded to whiteness ; the hand, that accidentally 
touched his father’s, felt fevered in all its veins. 

“ At least, my wife is not the cause of my illness,” he answered in a 
low tone. 

“‘T don’t know that, Bede. That a great worry lies on your heart 
continually, that a kind of restless, nervous anxiety never leaves you by 
night or by day, is sufficiently plain to me; I know that it can only 
arise from matters connected with your wife; and I also know that this, 
and this alone, tells upon your bodily health. Your wife’s extravagance 
is bringing you care: ruin will surely supervene if you do not check it.” 

Bede Greatorex opened his lips to speak, but seemed to think better 
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of it, and closed them again. His brow was knitted into two upright 
lines. 

“Unless you can do so, Bede, I shall be compelled to make an alte- 
ration in our arrangements. In justice to myself and to my other 
children, your name must be withdrawn from the firm. Not yourself 
and your profits: only the name, as a matter of safety.” 

Bede Greatorex bit his lips. His father’s heart ached for him. For 
a long while Mr. Greatorex had seen that his son’s unhappy state of 
mind (and that it was unhappy no keen observer, much with him, could 
mistake) arose through his wife. And he thought Bede a fool for put- 
ting up with her. 

“You need not be afraid,” said Bede. “I will take care the firm’s 
interests are not affected.” 

*“* How can you take care?” retorted Mr. Greatorex, in rather a stern 
tone. ‘When debts are being made daily in the most reckless man- 
ner: debts that you know nothing of, until the bills come trooping in 
and you are called upon to pay, can you answer for what it will go on 
to? CanI? Many aricher man than either of us, Bede, has been 
brought to the Bankruptcy Court through less than this. Ay, and I will 
tell-you what else, Bede—it has brought husbands to the grave. When 
people remark to me, ‘ Your son Bede looks ill,’ I quietly answer ‘ Do 
you think so?’ when all the while I am secretly wondering that you can 
look even as well as you do.” 

“Who remarks on it?” asked Bede. 

“Who! Many people. Only the other night, when Henry Ollivera 
was here he spoke of it.” 

“ Let Henry Ollivera concern himself with his own affairs,” was the 
fierce answer. ‘ Does he want to be a ——” 

Bede’s voice dropped to an inaudible whisper. But the concluding 
words had sounded like—“ curse amongst us.” 

“Bede! Did you say curse?” 

“T said ding,” answered Bede. His nostrils were working, his lips 
were quivering, his chest was heaving ; all witha passion he was trying to 
suppress. Mr. Greatorex looked at him, and waited. He had seen 
Bede in these intemperate fits of anger before: sometimes for no appa- 
rent cause. 

“We will go back to the starting-point, this cheque, Bede,” he 
quietly said. ‘“ You must have overlooked it. Go and search your 
desk again.” 

Bede was leaving the room when he met a servant coming to it with 
a message. Mr. Yorke had called, and wished to see Mr. Greatorex 
for a couple of minutes : his business was important, 

The notion of Roland Yorke and important business being in con- 
nection, brought a smile to the face of Mr. Greatorex. He told the 
servant to send him in. 
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But instead of Roland, it was the son of Sir Richard Yorke who 
advanced. A very fashionable gentleman in evening dress, with white 
hands, a lisp, and a silky moustache. He had come about the cheque. 

Sir Richard, fatigued with his visit to the city, had gone straight home 
to Portland Place after receiving the cheque from Mr. Greatorex, and 
sent his son to the bankers’ to get it cashed: a branch office of the 
London and Westminster. The clerk, before he cashed it, looked at it 
rather attentively, and then went away for a minute. 

“‘We have cashed one cheque before to-day, sir, precisely similar to 
this,” he said on his return. “ Would Sir Richard be likely to have two 
cheques from Greatorex and Greatorex in one day, each drawn for the 
same amount—forty-four pounds?” 

“‘Greatorex and Greatorex are my father’s men of business: he went 
to get some money from them to-day, I know; I suppose he chose to 
receive it in two cheques instead of one,” replied Mr. Yorke haughtily, 
for he deemed the question an impertinence. “Sir Richard may have 
wished to pay the half of it away.” 

The clerk counted out the money and said no more. The cheques 
were undoubtedly genuine, the first made out in the well-known hand 
of Bede Greatorex, the last in that of his father, and the clerk supposed 
it was all right. Mr. Yorke sent the money up to Sir Richard when ke 
got home, and went out again. At dinner-time, he mentioned what the 
clerk had said—“ Insolent fellah !"—and the old baronet, who knew of 
the fact of two cheques having been drawn, took alarm. 

“ He’d not let me wait an instant ; sent me off here before I’d well 
tasted my soup,” grumbled Mr. Yorke. ‘One of you had better come 
and see him if the cheque Aas been lost and cashed; or he'll ask me 
five hundred questions which I can’t answer, and fret himself into a fit. 
He has had one fit, you know. As to the cheque, it must have got into 
the hands of some clever thief, who made haste to reap the benefit 
of it.” 

‘And your desk must have been picked, Bede, if you are sure you 
put it in,” observed Mr. Greatorex. 

“T am sure of that,” answered Bede. “ But I don’t see how the 
desk can have been picked. Not a thing in it was displaced, and the 
lock is uninjured.” 

Bede had a frightful headache—which was the cause of his looking 
somewhat worse than usual that evening, so Mr. Greatorex went to Sir 
Richard Yorke’s. And in coming home he passed round by Scotland 
Yard. 

On the following morning, sitting in his room, he held a conference 
with his two sons, whom he had not seen on his return the previous 
night. 

“They think at Scotland Yard it must inevitably have been one of 
the clerks in your room, Bede,” said Mr. Greatorex. 
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“One would think it, but that it seems so very unlikely,” answered 
Bede. ‘Brown and Jenner have been with us quite long enough for 
their honesty to be proved ; and the other two are gentlemen.” 

“Their theory is this; that some one, possessing easy access to your 
private room, opened the desk with a false key.” 

‘For the matter of that, the clerks on our side the house could 
obtain nearly if not quite as easy access to Bede’s room through its 
other door,” observed Frank Gref&torex. 

“Yes. But you forget, Frank, that none of them on our side the 
house knew of the cheque having been drawn out and left there. 
Jelf will be in by-and-by.” 

The morning’s letters, recently delivered, lay before Mr. Greatorex in 
a stack, and he began to look at them one by one before opening ; his 
common custom. He came to one addressed to Bede, marked “ Private” 
on both sides, and tossed it to his son! 

Bede opened it. There was an inner envelope, sealed, and addressed 
and marked just like the outer one, which Bede opened in turn, Frank 
Greatorex, standing near his brother, was enabled to see that but a few 
lines formed its contents. Almost in amoment, before Bede could have 
read the whole, he crushed the letter together and thrust it into his 
pocket. Frank laughed. 

“Your correspondent takes his precautions, Bede. Was he afraid 
that Mrs. Bede ‘ 

The words were but meant in jest, but Frank did not finish them. 
Bede turned from the room witha kind of staggering movement, his 
face blanched, his whole countenance livid with some awful terror. 
Frank simply stared after him, unable to say another word. 

“What was that?” cried Mr. Greatorex, looking up at the abrupt 
silence. 

*‘T don’t know,” said Frank. ‘Bede seems moonstruck with that 
letter he has had. It must contain tidings of some bother or other.” 

“Then rely upon it, it is connected with his wife,” severely spoke 
Mr. Greatorex. 

The news relating to the cheque fell upon the office like a clap of 
thunder. Every clerk in it felt uncomfortable, especially those attached 
to Mr. Bede’s department. ‘The clerk at the bank, who had cashed the 
cheque; was questioned. It had been presented at the bank early in the 
afternoon, about half-past one o’clock he said, or between that and two. 
He had not taken notice of the presenter, but seemed to remember that 
he was a tall dark man, with biack whiskers. Had taken it and cashed 
it quite as a matter of course ; making no delay or query ; it was a com- 
mon thing for strangers, that is strangers to the bank, to present the 
cheques of Greatorex and Greatorex. No; he had not taken the number 
of the notes, for the best of all possible reasons—that he had paid it in 
gold, as requested. He had happened also to be the clerk to whom Sir 
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Richard Yorke’s son had presented the second cheque; he spoke to 
that gentleman of the fact of having cashed one an hour or two before, 
exactly similar; but Mr. Yorke seemed to intimate that it was all right ; 
in short appeared offended at the subject being named to him. 

At present that comprised all the information they possessed. 

It was Mr. Bede Greatorex who made the communication to the 
clerks in his room. He was sitting at his desk in the front office when 
they arrived, an unusual circumstance ; and when all were assembled 
and had settled to their several occupations, then he entered upon it. 
The cheque he had drawn out, as they might remember, on the previous 
morning for Sir Richard Yorke, and which he had locked up subsequently 
in his table-desk in the other room, had been abstracted from it, and 
cashed at the bank. He spoke in a quiet, friendly manner, just in the 
same tone he might have related it to a friend, not appearing to cast the 
least thought of possible suspicion upon anyone of them. Nevertheless, 
no detective living could have watched their several demeanours as 
they heard it more keenly than did Mr. Bede Greatorex. 

The clerks seemed thunderstruck. Three of them gazed at him, 
unable for the moment to shape any reply; the other burst out at once. 

“The cheque gone! Stolen out of the desk, and cashed at the bank ! 
My goodness! Who took it, sir?” 

That the words came from nobody but Roland, you may be sure. 
Mr. Bede Greatorex went on to give a few explanatory details ; and 
Roland’s next movement was to rush into the adjoining room without 
asking permission, and give a few tugs to the lid of the table-desk. 
Back he clattered in a commotion. 

And here let it be remarked, en passant, that it is somewhat annoying 
to have to apply so frequently the word “clatter” to Roland’s progress, 
imparting no doubt a good deal of unnecessary sameness. But 
there is really no other graphic expression that can be found to describe 
it. His steps were quick, and the soles of his boots made noise enough 
for ten. 

“T say, Mr. Bede Greatorex,” he exclaimed, “it is no light hand that 
could open that desk without a key. I’ve had experience in lifting 
weights over at Port Natal when helping to load the ships with coal ; 

“Kindly oblige me by making less noise, Mr. Yorke,” came the 
interrupting reproof; which Roland seemed not to heed in the least. 
He tilted himself on to a high stool in the middle of the room, his legs 
dangling, just as though he had been at a free-and-easy meeting ; and 
there he sat, staring in consternation. 

“ Will the bank know the fellow again that cashed it?” 

*‘ My opinion is that the desk was opened with a key in the ordinary 
way,” observed Mr. Bede Greatorex, referring to a previous remark of 
Roland’s, but passing over his present question. 

“ Perhaps you left your keys about?” suggested Roland. 
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“T did not leave them about, Mr. Yorke. I had them with me.” 
* “Well, thisisa go! Jsay!” he resumed, with quite a burst of ex- 
i citement, his eyes beaming, his face glowing, “who'll be at the loss of 
i the money? Old Dick Yorke?” 

“ Ah, that is a nice question,” said Bede Greatorex. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” interposed Mr. Brown, who had been very 
thoughtful. “Don’t you think you must be mistaken in supposing you 
put the cheque in the desk ? I could understand it all so easily if- ° 

“T know I put it in my desk, and left it there locked up,” said Mr.. 
Bede Greatorex, stopping the words. ‘‘ What were you about to say?” 

“Tf you had carried the cheque out inadvertently, and dropped it in 
the street,” concluded Mr. Brown, “it would have been quite easy to 
understand then. Some unprincipled man might have picked it up, 
and made off at once to the bank with it, hazarding the risk.” 

“But I did nothing of the sort,” said Bede, and Mr. Brown shook 
his head, as if he were hard of conviction. 

“Of course there’s not much difference in the degrees of guilt, but 
many a man who would not for the world touch a locked desk might 
appropriate a picked-up cheque, sir.” 

“T tell you, the cheque was taken from my desk,” reiterated Mr. Bede 
Greatorex, slightly irritated at the persistency. 

“Well, sir, then all I can say is, that it is an exceedingly disagreeable 
thing for every one of us,” said the head-clerk. 

: ‘I do not wish to imply it,” said Bede Greatorex. “Mr. Yorke, 
allow me to suggest that sitting on that stool will not do your work.” 

“TI hope old Dick will be the one to lose it!” cried Roland, with 
i fervour, as he quitted the stool for his place by Mr. Hurst. “ Forty-four 
| pounds! it’s stunning. He’s the meanest old chap alive, Mr. Grea- 
Ht torex. I’d almost have taken it myself from him.” 

i ‘* Did you take it?” questioned Hurst in a whisper. 

i “What's that?” retorted Roland. 

HI He faced Hurst as he spoke, waiting for a reply. All in a moment 
| the proud countenance and bearing charged. ‘The face fell, the clear 
eyes looked away, the brow became suffused with crimson. Hurst saw 
the signs, and felt sorry for what he had said; had said in thoughtless- 
ness rather than in any real meaning. For he knew that it had recalled 
to Roland Yorke a terrible escapade of his earlier life. 








(Zo be continued.) 

















THE ARGOSY. 
April 1, 1869. 


‘ 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


[Ar the present moment, when circumstances have brought Lord 
Byron’s name again before the public, it is thought that the reproduction 
of the following paper may prove acceptable.. It appeared in 1853, in 
the pages of a contemporary, but is deemed worthy of a place in the 
literature of the day. The foot-note, as below, was appended to it at 
the time.*] 


T was early on a summer’s morning, many years ago, that a party of 
five or six persons, most of whom were in the bloom of youth, 
stood on the shores of the Adriatic Gulf, about to embark in a four- 
oared gondola, which was moored to its banks. Gondoliers—boatmen, 
as we should call them—bustled around. Some inspected the oars, 
some were getting the gondola in rowing order, some were standing 
guard over the provisions and other articles about to be stowed away 
in it; and one, whose countenance wore a peculiar expression, chiefly 
because it possessed but one eye, stood close to the principal group, 
waiting for orders. 

It may be well to notice this group before proceeding further. Fore- 
most and most conspicuous of it was a man of distinguished appearance, 
and of noble, intelligent features. He oked about thirty years of age, 
but he might then have been a year or two older, or younger. His 
personal characteristics need not be more particularly described, since 
his fame has caused them to be familiar to most classes. It was 
Lord Byron. 

A little away from him stood an Italian woman, young, and passably 
lovely. Her features were not classically beautiful, but the dancing 
blue eyes that lighted them up, and the profusion of fair ringlets that 
adorned them, rendered the face more than pleasing. There is no 
necessity for mentioning her name here: it has been coupled. with 
Lord Byron’s too long, and too publicly, for any, familiar with the 
records of his life, to be at a loss to supply the deficiency. To call her 
Madame la Contessa will be sufficient for us. Her brother, the Count 


* It is believed, by the author of these pages, that the incident they relate is 
scarcely, if at all, known in England.. Yet this little episode in the career of Lord 
Byron is surely worthy of being recorded in the poet’s own land, and in his native 
tongue. It is pretty generally known abroad, not only in Italy: the author has heard 
it spoken of more than once, and has also met with it, minutely detailed, in a French 
work. The disaster occurred during the poet’s last sojourn at Ravenna. 


me 
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G., was standing near her: but where was the old lord, her husband ? 
Never you inquire where a lady’s liege lord may be, when referring to 
Italy : be very sure that it is anywhere but by the side of his wife. Two 
more gentlemen completed the assemblage: one was an Italian, Il Mar- 
chese de P. ; the othera Frenchman, Monsieur H. ; passing acquaintances 
of Lord Byron. 

They were staying for a few days at one of the inhabited-islands of 
the Adriatic. It had been a suddenly-got-up little party of pleasure. 
Having started one fine morning from Ravenna in the gondola, they 
had proceeded by easy sails, now touching at one point, now at another, 
to the place where they were for the moment located. Their object 
this morning was to gain one of the uninhabited isles, spend the day on 
it, and return in the evening. Some of these little solitary islands were 
luxuriant and beautiful, well worth the trouble of a visit when within 
reach. 

The gondoliers, the same who had accompanied them from Ravenna, 
continued their preparations for departure, but so dreamily and lazily 
that only to look on would have put a Thames waterman into a fever. — 
Lord Byron was accustomed to Italian idleness and Italian manners, 
nevertheless he would sometimes get impatient—as on this morning. 
He leaped into the gondola. 

“Do you think we shall get away to-day if you go on at this pace ?” 
he cried, in Italian. ‘“ And who is going to be subjected to the sun’s 
force through your laziness ?” 

“The sun’s force is not on yet, signor,” one of the men ventured to 
remonstrate. 

“ But it will be soon,” was the answer of his lordship, with an Italian 
expletive which need not be translated here. “Cyclops, hand in that 
fowling-piece : give it to me. Mind the lines—don’t you see you are 
getting them entangled. Madame la Contessa, what has become of 
your sketch-book ?” 

She looked at him with her gay blue eyes, and pointed to the book 
in question, which he held in his hand. He laughed at his mistake, as 
he threw it down beside him in the boat. 

“You are forgetful this morning,” she observed. 

“‘ My thoughts are elsewhere,” was his reply ; “they often are. And 
more so to-day than ordinary, for I have had news from England.” 

‘“* Had news to-day !—here ?” was the exclamation. 

“Yes, I left orders at Ravenna that if anything came, it should be 
sent on here.” 

A little more bustle, and the party embarked. Count G. took his 
place at the helm ; the four others arranged themselves to sit, two on 
either side. 

‘“‘ Which isle is it the pleasure of the signor that we make for?” in- 
quired one of the gondoliers, with a glance at Lord Byron. 
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He was buried in abstraction, and did not answer, but the French- 
man spoke. 

“ Could we not push on to Cherso?” 

‘“‘Cherso !” reiterated the Count, opening his eyes to their utmost 
width. ‘“ Much you know, my dear friend, of the localities of these 
islands. It would take us twelve months, about, to get to Cherso in 
this gondola.” 

“They were telling us about the different merits of these isles last 
night. What do you say, milord?” 

“‘T care nothing about it; only settle it between yourselves,” was 
‘Lord Byron’s listless reply. 

“Dio! but you are polite, all of you!” uttered the Marquis. “La 
Contessa present, and you would decide without consulting her !” 

“Tf you ask me,” rejoined the lady, “I should say the wiser plan 
would be to leave it tothe men. They are much better acquainted 
with the isles than we are.” 

The men laid on their oars, and looked up. 

“Where are we to steer to?” 

“ To whichever of the islands within reach you think best,” replied 
_ Lord Byron; and their oars again struck the water. 

“You say you have had news from England,” observed Count G. to 
Lord Byron. ‘“ Good, I hope.” 

“Nothing but newspapers and reviews.” 

“No letters ?” 

“None. Those I left in England are strangely neglectful of me. 
Forgotten that I am alive, perhaps. Well—why should they remem- 
ber it ?” 

“The letters may have miscarried or been detained,” persisted the 
Count. 

“ May / Out of sight, out of mind, G. Yet there are some one or 
two from whom I was fool enough to expect different conduct.” 

‘What do the newspapers say ?” inquired the signora. 

“‘T have scarcely looked at them. There’s the average dose of par- 
liamentary news, I suppose; a guantum suf. of police——” 

“No, no,” she interrupted ; “you know what I mean. What do they 
say about you—the reviews ?” 

“‘ They are complimentary, as usual,” was the poet’s reply. “I won- 
der,” he continued, with a smile, half of sadness, half of mockery, 
“whether my enemies will ever be convinced that I am not quite a 
wild beast ?” 

“ You are bitter,” exclaimed the Countess. 

“ Nay,” he returned, “I leave bitterness to them. One of them 
honours me with the epithet, ‘caged hyzena.’ Were it not for a mixture 
of other feelings that combine to keep me away, I would pay Old 
England a speedy visit, and convince them that a wild beast may bite 
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if his puny tormentors go too far. By heaven! I feel at times half 
resolved to go.” 

“Would you take such a step lightly ?” inquired the Countess. 

“England and some of her children have too deeply outraged my 
feelings for me /ightZy to return to them,” he replied. “ As is proved by 
my staying here.” 

She bit her lip. ‘‘ How is it that they abuse you so?” 

He made no answer, unless a slight movement of the eyebrows could 
be called such. 

“How is it that they suffer you, who ought to be England’s proudest 
boast, to remain in exile?” 

“ Remain in exile!” he retorted; “they drove me into it.” 

The Contessa looked out straight before her at the long line of sun- 
light playing on the sparkling waters. “I have often thought that 
they cannot know you for what you really are,” she said, in a low 
tone. 

“‘ None have known me,” was his emphatic answer. “It is the fate 
of some men, of some natures, never to be understood. I never have 
been, and never shall be.” 

Lord Byron could not have uttered a truer word. Scme natures 
never are and never can be understood. The deeply imaginative, the 
highly sensitive, the intellect of dreamy power ; a nature of which these 
combined elements form the principal parts, can never be comprehended 
by the generality of the world. It knows its own superiority; it stands 
isolated in its conscious pride. It will hold companionship with others, 
apparently as one of themselves, in carelessness, in sociality, in revelry: 
but a still small consciousness is never absent from it, whispering, even 
in its most ynguarded moments, that for such a nature there NEVER 
can be companionship on earth; never can it be understood, in life, 
or after death. And of such a one was Lord Byron’s. 

The lady by his side in the boat that day, remarking that his own 
countrymen could not have understood him, perhaps thought that she 
did; in fact, the observation would seem to imply it. The noble poet 
could have told her that she knew no more of his inward nature, his 
proud, sad heart, his shrinking sensitiveness, than did those whose 
delusion she deplored. She never did understand him. Of such men 
—and God in His mercy to themselves has vouchsafed that they shall 
be rare—there are two aspects, two natures; one for themselves, the 
other for the world: and they know that in all the ways and realities 
of life, they are appearing, involuntarily, in a false character. You 
who are not of this few, who have been endowed with a mind fitted to 
play its practical part in the drama of life, will probably in your turn 
not understand this ; neither can you understand or imagine the bitter 
feeling of isolation that forms part of such a nature at knowing it can 
never be understood, never be appreciated. 
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Madame la Contessa, self-complaisant in her ignorance, really knowing 
nothing, believing she knew so much—and the blindness was never 
destined to be lifted, in fact it could not be—in replying to Lord Byron’s 
last remark, spoke out with all the heat and fervour of her fatherland. 

“T should burn with impatience, I should scarcely /ive for fever,” were 
the passionate words, “until I had convinced them of their error, and 
shown them that I was one to be loved and prized, rather than hated 
and shunned.” 

A sad smile passed over the celebrated lips of Lord Byron. “It is 
not my fate,” he said, in a tone that told ofirony. ‘“‘ Love—as you call 
it—and I were not destined by the stars to come into contact. Not 
one human being has ever looked upon me with a heart of love.” 

She interrupted him with a deprecatory exclamation. 

“‘ Never,” he persisted ; “the love of woman has not been mine.” 

_ He was probably thinking of the only woman /e had ever loved ; 
certainly not of her to whom he spoke. She, amidst those other 
awakened recollections, went for nothing. Madame decided that he 
was in a wayward humour this morning. Could she have read the dark 
feeling of desolation that his own words awoke within him, she would 
have marvelled at his careless aspect and at the light Italian proverb 
that issued from his lips. 

“Bacio di bocca spesso cuor non tocca.” 

“But these wicked men in England who rail at and traduce you,” 
resumed the Countess, “ why don’t you throw it back on their own evil 
minds? ‘The power lies within you.” 

“TJ bide my time,” was his answer. “If I live, they may yet repent 
of the wrong they have done me.” 

“ But if you die,” cried the Italian, in her passionate impatience—“if 
you die an early death ?” 

“Then God’s will be done !” he answered, raising his straw hat, and 
leaning bare-headed over the side of the gondola, as he looked down at 
the water. They were much mistaken, those who accused Lord Byron, 
amongst other heinous faults, of possessing no sense of religion. 

_ The gondoliers were applying themselves vigorously to their oars, and 
Lord Byron, bursting forth with some joking remark, as if he had had 
enough of sentiment, or wanted to get out of self, raised a general 
laugh. It subsided, and the party gave their minds up to the enjoy- 
ment of dreamy indolence, as they quickly glided over the calm waters 
of the Adriatic. At length they reached the island, one especially 
lauded by the boatmen. 

The gondola was made fast to the shore, and Lord Byron, stepping 
out, gave his hand to the Contessa. It was indeed a lovely place. 
Scarcely half a mile in length, and uninhabited, the green grass was soft 
as velvet ; tall bushes and shrubs of verdure were scattered there, afford- 
ing a shade from the rays of the sun; beautiful flowers charmed the eye; 
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various birds flew in the air ; a small stream of water, abounding in fish, 
ran through the land, and all seemed loveliness and peace. 

The gondoliers proceeded to unload the boat. Two good-sized ham- 
pers, one containing wine, the other provisions, lines for fishing, guns, a 
book or two, the Contessa’s sketch-book, crayons, &c., were severally 
landed. Added to which, there were some warmer wrapperings for the 
lady, lest the night should come on before their return ; and there was 

- also a large cask of spring water, for although the island they had landed 
on contained water, some of the neighbouring ones did not, and when 
they started, the gondoliers did not know which they should make for. 
The gondola was emptied of all, save its oars, and was left secured to 
the bank. 

* And now for our programme,” exclaimed Lord Byron. ‘ What is 
to be the order of the day ?” , 

“T shall have an hour’s angling,” observed Count G., beginning to set 
in order the fishing-tackle. ‘“ By the body of Bacchus, though! I have 
forgotten the bait.” 

“‘ Just like you, G. !” laughed Lord Byron. 

“There is some bait here,” observed one of the gondoliers. ‘“ My 
lord had it brought down.” 

“‘T am greatly obliged to you,” said the Couat to Lord Byron, joyfully 
taking up the bait. ‘I remember now where [I left it.” 

“¢ Ay, I have to think for all of you,” was his observation. “Marquis, 
how do you mean to kill time ?” 

“Tn killing birds. H. and I propose to have a shot or two. Will 
you join us ?” 

“ NotI,” answered Lord Byron: “ I have brought my English journals 
with me. You must lay the repast in the best spot you can find,” he 
continued to the men. ‘We shall be ready for it by-and-by.” 

The party dispersed. Count G., with one of the gondoliers, to the 
stream; the Marquis and the Frenchman to the remotest parts of the 
island, fully intending to kill all they came in sight of ; the Countess 
seated herself on a low bank, her sketch-book on her knee, and prepared 
her drawing materials; whilst the ill-starred English nobleman opened 
a review, and threw himself on the grass close by. 

Do not cavil at the word “ill-starred:” for ill-starred he eminently 
was in all save his genius. It is true, that compensates for much, but 
in the social conditions of life few have been so unhappy as was Lord 
Byron. It was a scene of warfare with himself, or with others, from the 
cradle to the grave. Asa child, he was not loved ; for it is not the shy 
and the passionate who make themselves friends. His mother, so we 
may gather from the records left to us, was not a judicious trainer : now 
indulging him in a reprehensibie degree ; now thwarting him, and with 
fits of violence that terrified him. His greatest misfortune was his de- 
formity. Slight though it was, so slight that to me it has always seemed 
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coarsely cruel to call it such, it was ever present to his mind, night and 
day, day and night, wounding his sensitiveness in the most tender point. 
An imaginative, intellectual nature, such as his, is always a vain one: 
not the vanity of a little mind, but that of one conscious of its 
superiority over the general multitude. None can have an idea of the 
blight the smallest personal defect will throw over the mind of its 
sufferer, rendering the manners consciously awkward and reserved. 
Before his boyhood was over, came his deep, enduring, unrequited love 
for Miss Chaworth—a love which changed the whole course of his future 
existence, and coloured it to its last hour. Of this there can be no 
doubt. <A few years of triumph followed, when all bowed down to his 
surpassing genius : a triumph which, however gratifying it may have been 
to his vanity, touched not his heart ; for that heart was prematurely 
seared, and the only one whose appreciation could have set it throbbing, 
and whose praise would have been listened for as the greatest bliss on 
earth, was to him worse than nothing. Then came his marriage; and 
that need not be commented on here: few unions have brought less 
happiness. His affairs also became embarrassed. None can read those 
lines, touching upon this fact, without a painful throb of pity: and, be 
assured, that when he penned them, the greatest anguish was seated in 
his heart. I forget what poem the lines are in, neither am I sure to 
quote them correctly, but they run something in this fashion :— 


“ And he, poor fellow, had enough to wound him. 


It was a trying moment, that which found him 
Standing alone beside his desolate hearth, 
Whilst all his household gods lay shiver’d round him.” 


They may be in “Childe Harold ”—they may be in “‘ Don Juan’— 
they may be in a poem to.themselves: no matter: they refer to a very 
unlappy period of his chequered life. Abandoned by those he 
expected would cherish him ; abused and railed at by the public, who 
took upon themselves to judge what they knew nothing of; stung to 
the quick by accusations, most of which were exaggerated, and some 
wholly false, he went into exile, and went alone. 

Perhaps no living person, save Lady Byron, ever knew the full causes 
of the separation. Her husband always said he did not. She must 
have had great reason for it, of that there is no question : whether she 
had sufficient in the sight of heaven lay alone with her. There can be 
no doubt she thought she had; but we do things sometimes in the hey- 
day of passionate resentment, and repent of them afterwards. Those 
who were prone to abuse Lady Byron should have remembered to what 
she condemned herself: if he was forced to a solitary existence, hers 
was more so. Had he lived, things might have come right again: when 
youth’s hot vanity and angry passions had passed, both might have 
grown to see reason. 
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The separation fell upon him with a great shock; a blow. That it 
worked ruinously for him ; that, whatever sin against his wife his con- 
science might have accused him of, whether much or little or none, he 
never anticipated so solemn a result, is indisputable. There are few 
men, known in the world’s history, upon whom the measure could have 
told so disastrously as upon him. It threw him upon himself, it wounded 
his vanity, the most sensitive point about him, it no doubt wounded 
him. From that time he was a reckless man, savagely at warfare with 
life and the world. But the savageness was forced, not natural; the 
warfare was but taken up in self-defence. Man’s hand (woman's hand) 
had been turned against him; in revenge he turned against man. 

Smarting under the blow with a sensitive keenness that I believe few 
could believe in, he departed into exile. A foreign land became his 
home ; and there, far from all he knew or cared for, he led a solitary 
and almost isolated existence. His life had but one hope that ever 
cheered it; but one event to look forward to, as a break to its mono- 
tonous outline; and,that was the arrival of letters and news from 
England. Lord Byron, above all other men of genius brought before 
the world, reguired the excitement of fame to sustain him : -his vanity 
was constitutionally great, and the public had fed it. Letters and news 
from home! Only this one break—and how poor it was !—to fill the 
void in his life and heart! He literally yearned for England—he 
yearned to know what was said, what thought of him—he yearned for 
the hour that should set him right with his accusers. It -has been said 
that he met abuse with contempt, scorn with indifference: yes, but only 
to the world. If Lady Byron’s object was to avenge herself by punish- 
ing him, she gained it amply. 

That an hour would come when he should be compensated for his 
harsh treatment, when England would be convinced he was not the 
fiend she described him, Lord Byron never doubted. But those dreams 
were not to be realized. The unhappy nobleman lived on, in that 
foreign country, a stranger amongst strangers. There was nothing to 
bring him excitement, there was no companionship, no appreciation: it 
was enough to make him gnaw his heart, and die. He formed an 
acquaintance that the world has been pleased to talk of, and people 
said it must have brought him all the consolation he required. They 
spoke of what they little understood. It may have served to wile 
away a few of his weary hours; it did nothing nore. All passion, all 
power to love, had passed away in that sweet spring-dream of his early 
life. 

A short period of this unsatisfactory existence in Italy, and the ill- 
fated poet went to Greece—to die. As he had lived, in exile from his 
own land, where he had so longed to be, so did he die. Could he have 
foreseen this early death, he probably would have gone home long before 
—or not have quitted it. 
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And there he reclined on the grass this day, in that uninhabited island, 
poring over the bitter attacks of the critics on his last work—drinking 
in the remarks some did not scruple to make upon himself personally, 
and upon the life he was leading. The lady there, busy over her sketch- 
ing, addressed a remark to him from time to time, but found she could 
not get an answer. 

At length they were called to dine. Ere they sat down, all articles, 
not wanted, were returned to the gondola. Guns, lines, books, news- 
papers—everything was put in order, and placed in the boat, the sketch- 
book and pencils of the signora alone excepted. 

“ What sport have you had?” inquired Lord Byron, sauntering towards 
his shooting friends. 

“Oh, passable—very passable.” 

“‘ But where’s the spoil ?” 

“Everything’s taken to the gondola,” replied the Marquis, speaking 
very rapidly. 

“TI saw, borne towards the gondola, a bag full of—emptiness,” 
observed Count G. “I hope that was not the spoil you bagged.” 

“What fish have you caught?” retorted the Marquis, who, being a 
wretched sportsman, was keenly alive to all jokes upon the point. 

“ Not one,” grumbled G. “I don’t mind confessing it. I have not 
had a single bite. I shall try a different sort of bait next time: this 
cannot be good.” 

They sat down to table—if a cloth spread upon the grass could be 
called such. A party carré it might have been, for all the interest Lord 
Byron seemed to take in it. He often had these moody fits after re- 
ceiving news from England. But, as the dinner progressed and the 
generous wine began to circulate, he forgot his abstraction ; his spirits 
rose to excitement, and he became the very life of the table. 

“One toast !” he exclaimed, when the meal was nearly over—“ one 
toast before we resign our places to the gondoliers !” 

“‘ Let each give his own,” cried Count G., “and we will drink them 
together.” 

“ Agreed,” laughed the party. ‘“ Marquis, you begin.” 

“By the holy chair! I have nothing to give. Well: the game we 
did not bag to-day.” 

A roar of laughter followed. “ Now H. ?” 

“France, la belle France, land of lands!” aspirated the Frenchman, 
casting the balls of his eyes up into the air, and leaving visible only the 
whites, as a patriotic Frenchman is apt to do when going into raptures 
over his native country. 

“Tl diavolo,” continued young G., in his turn. 

“ Order, order,” cried Lord Byron. 

“TI will give it,” growled G., who had not yet recovered his good- 


humour. “I owe him something for my ill-luck to-day. II diavolo.” 
VOL. VII. Q 
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“And you?” said Lord Byron, turning to the Contessa, who sat on 
his right hand. 

“What! am Ito be included in your toast-giving?” she laughed. 
“‘ Better manners to you all, then.” 

“G., you deserved that, We wait for you, my lord.” 

“My insane traducers. May they find their senses at last.” And 
Lord Byron drained his glass to the bottom. 

The party rose, quitted the spot, and dispersed about the island. 
The gentlemen to smoke; the lady to complete her sketch, which 
wanted filling in. The gondoliers took the vacated places, and made a 
hearty meal. They then cleared away the things, and placed them in 
the gondola, ready to return. 

It might have been from one to two hours afterwards, that Lord Byron 
and the Frenchman were standing by the side of the Contessa, who was 
dreamily enjoying the calmness of an Italian evening. They were in- 
quiring whether she was ready for departure, for the time was draw- 
_ ing on, when Count G., her brother, appeared in the distance, advancing 

towards them, running, shouting and gesticulating violently. 

“Of all the events, great and small, that can happen on this blessed 
world of ours, what can have put an Italian into such a fever as that ?” 
muttered Lord Byron. ‘“ What’s up now?” he called out to G. 

“The gondola! the gondola!” came the stuttering and panting 
answer ; and so great was the speaker’s excitement, that the Contessa, 
unable to comprehend his meaning, turned as white as death, and seized 
the arm of Lord Byron. 

“Well, what of the gondola?” demanded the latter, petulantly. “ You 
might speak plainly, I think ; and not come terrifying the Contessa in 
‘ this manner. Is it sunk, or blown up, or what?” 

“Tt’s worse,” roared the Count. “It has gone away—broken from 
its moorings. It is a league and a half distant by this time.” 

Lord Byron took in the full meaning of his words on the instant, and 
all that they could convey to the mind; the embarrassment of their 
position, its unpleasantness, and—ay—perhaps its peril. He threw the 
arm of the lady from him, with much less ceremony than he would have 
used in any calmer moment, and flew towards the shore, the Frenchman 
and the Italian tearing after him. 

Oh yes, it was quite true. There was the gondola, nearly out of sight, 
drifting majestically over the Adriatic. It had broken its fastenings, and’ 
had gone away of its own accord, consulting nobody’s convenience and 
pleasure but its own, The four gondoliers stood staring after it, in the 
very height of dismay. Lord Byron addressed them. 

“Whose doing is this?” he inquired. ‘ Who pretended to fasten the 
gondola?” 

A shower of exclamations and gestures and protestations interrupted 
him. Of course “nobody” had done it, nobody ever does do anything. 
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They had all fastened it, and fastened it securely: and the private 
opinion of some of them was given forth, that nobody had accomplished 
the mischief save il diavolo. 

“ Just so,” cried Lord Byron. “You invoked him, you know, G.” 

“Tt would be much better to consider what’s to be done, than to talk 
nonsense,” retorted the Count, who was not in the sweetest temper. 

And Lord Byron burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. Not at 
him, but at beholding how the false teeth of the Marquis chattered, when 
he now, for the first time, was made acquainted with the calamity. 

“We shall never get away again! We shall be forced to stop on this 
dreadful island for ever—and with nothing to eat !” groaned the Marquis, 
“‘Milord, what is to be done?” 

Lord Byron did not reply; but, one accustomed to his countenance, 
might have read the deepest perplexity there : for wild, undefined ideas 
of famine were flitting like shadows across his own brain. 

Their position was undoubtedly perilous. Left on that uninhabited 
isle, without sustenance or means of escape, the only hope they could 
encourage was, that some vessel might pass and perceive them: perhaps 
a pleasure-party, like their own, might be making for the islands. But 
this hope was a very forlorn one, for weeks might elapse ere that was 
the case. They had no covering, save what they had on; even the 
cloaks of the Countess were in the unlucky gondola. 

“Can you suggest no means of escape ?” again implored the Marquis 
of Lord Byron, to whom all the party, as with one accord, seemed to 
look for succour, as if conscious they were in the presence of a superior 
mind. They thought that if any could devise a way of escape, it must 
be he. But there they erred. They had yet to learn that for all the 
practical uses of every-day life, none are so entirely helpless as these 
dreamy minds of inward pride and power. There was probably not a 
single person then present, who could not, upon an emergency, have 
acted far more to the purpose than could Lord Byron. 

“There’s nothing to be suggested,” interrupted one or two of the 
boatmen. ‘We cannot help ourselves : we have no means of help. We 
must watch for a sail, or an oar passing, and if none see us, we must 
stay here and die.” 

Lord Byron turned to the men, and spoke in a low voice. “ Do not 
be discouraged,” he said ; “if ever there was a time when your oft- 
quoted saying ought to be practically remembered, it is now. ‘ Asutato, 
e Dio l’asutero.’ ” 

The first suggestion was made by the Marquis. He proposed that a 
raft should be constructed, sufficient to carry one person, who might 
then go in search of assistance. This was very good in theory, but 
when they came to talk of practice, it was found that if there had been 
any wood on the island suitable for the purpose, which there was not, 
they had neither tools nor means to fasten it. 
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“At all events,” resumed the Marquis, “let us hoist a signal of dis- 
tress, and then, if any vessel should pass, it will see us.” 

“Tt may, you mean,” returned Lord Byron. ‘But what are we to do 
for a pole? Suppose, Marquis, we tie a flag to you ; you are the tallest.” 

“Where are you to find a flag?” added the Count, in perplexity. 
“ All our things have gone off in that cursed gondola.” 

“ Dio mio !” uttered the half-crazed Marquis. 

“T once,” said Lord Byron, musingly, “ swam across the Hellespont. 
I might try my skill again now, and perhaps gain one of the neighbour- 
ing isles.” 

“ And to what good, if the signor did attempt it ?” inquired one of the 
gondoliers, “ since the immediate isles are, like this, uninhabited. That 
would not further our escape, or his.” 

“Can none of you fellows think of anything?” asked the Count 
impatiently of the gondoliers. ‘ You should be amply rewarded.” 

“The signor need not speak of reward,” answered Cyclops, the one- 
eyed boatman; and it may be stated that “Cyclops” was merely a name 
bestowed upon him by the public, suggested by his infirmity. “We are 
as anxious to escape as he is, for we have wives and families who must 
starve if we perish. Never let the signor talk about reward.” 

“‘ The gondola must have been most carelessly fastened,” growled the 
Marquis. 

“‘ Had it sunk instead of floated, we might have thought it was caused 
by the weight of your birds,” cried Lord Byron. 

“‘ There was not a single bird in it,” rejoined the Marquis, too much 
agitated now to care for his renown as a sportsman. 

‘Then what in the world did you do with them? There must be a 
whole battue of dead game down yonder.” 

“You are merry!” uttered the lady, reproachfully, to Lord Byron. 

“What is the use of being sad, and showing it?” was his answer. 
“ All the groans extant won’t bring us aid.” 

The night was drawing on apace, and the question was raised, how 
were they to pass it. The gentlemen, though a little extra clothing 
would have been acceptable, might manage without any serious incon- 
venience: but there was the lady! They seated her as comfortably 
as circumstances permitted, under shelter of some bushes, with her 
head upon a low bank, and Lord Byron took off his coat, a light 
summer one, and wrapped her in it. She earnestly protested against 
this, arguing that all ought to fare alike, and that not one, even herself, 
should be aided at the inconvenience of another. And the last argu- 
ment she brought in was, that he might catch his death of cold. 

“ And of what moment would that be?” was his reply. “TI should 
leave nobody behind to mourn or miss me.” 

Few of them, probably, had ever spent such a night as that. Tor- 
mented by physical discomfort without, by anxious suspense within, for 
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the greater portion of them there was no sleep. Morning dawned at 
last—such a dawn! It found them as the night had left them, foodless, 
shelterless, and with hope growing less and less. It was a mercy, they 
said amongst themselves, that there was water in the island. And so it 
was; for an unquenched thirst, under Italia’s sun, is grievous to be 
borne. 

It was in the afternoon of this day, that a loud, joyful cry from 
Cyclops caused every living soul to rush towards him, with eyes full of 
brightness and hearts beating, for they surely thought that a sail was in 
sight. And there were no bounds to the anger and sarcasm showered 
upon poor Cyclops when it was found that his cry of joy proceeded 
only from the stupid fact of his having found the water-cask. 

“You are a fool, Cyclops,” observed the Count G., in his own 
emphatic language. 

“‘T supposed it had gone off in the gondola,” apologized Cyclops. 
“‘T never thought of looking into this overshadowed little creek, and 
there it has been ever since yesterday.” 

** And what if it has?” screamed the Count. ‘ Heaven and earth, 
man! are you losing your senses? We cannot eat that.” 

‘“* And we can’t get astride it and swim off to safety,” added the 
Marquis, fully joining in his friend’s indignation. But the more prac- 
tical Frenchman caught Cyclops’ hand. 

** My brave fellow!” he exclaimed, “I see the project. You think 
that by the help of this cask you may be enabled to bring us suc- 
cour.” 

“*T will try it,” said the man; and the others comprehended, with 
some difficulty, the idea that was agitating Cyclops’ brain. He thought 
he could convert the cask into a ‘‘ sort of boat,” he explained. 

“ A sort of boat!” they echoed. 

“ And I will venture in it,” continued the gondolier. ‘If I can get 
to one of the inhabited isles, our peril will be at an end.” 

“‘Tt may cost you your life, Cyclops,” said Lord Byron. 

*¢ But it may save yours, signor, and that of all here. And for my 
own life, it is being risked by famine now.” 

“You are a noble fellow!” exclaimed Lord Byron. “If you can 
command the necessary courage 

“I will command it, signor,” interrupted the man. ‘ Which of you 
fellows,” he continued, turning to the gondoliers, “ will help me to 
hoist this cask ashore?” 

“Stay!” urged Lord Byron. ‘You will have need of all your 
energy and strength, Cyclops, if you start on this expedition, therefore 
husband them. You can direct, if you will, but let others work.” 

And Cyclops saw the good sense of the argument, and acquiesced. 

There were two large clasp-knives among the four boatmen, and, by 
their help, a hole was cut in the cask, converting it into—well, it could 
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not be called a boat, or araft, or a tub—converting it into a something 
that floated on the deep. The strongest sticks that could be found were 
cut as substitutes for a pair of oars: the frail vessel was launched, and 
the adventurous Cyclops hoisted himself into it. 

They stood on the edge of the island, nobles and gondoliers, in 
agonizing dread, expecting to see the cask engulphed in the waters, 
and the man struggling with them for his life. But it appeared to move 
steadily onwards. It seemed almost impossible that so small and frail 
a thing could bear the weight of a man, and live. But it did; and pur- 
sued its way on, on; far away on the calm blue sea. Perhaps God was 
prospering it. 

Suddenly a groan, a scream, or something of both, broke from the lips 
of all. The strangely-constructed bark, which had now advanced as far 
as the eye could well follow it, appeared to capsize, after wavering and 
struggling with the water. 

** It was our last chance for life,” sobbed the Contessa, sinking on the 
bank in utter despair. 

**T do not think it went down, signorina,” observed one of the gon- 
doliers, who was remarkable for possessing a good eyesight. “The 
waves rose and hid it from our view, but I do not believe it was cap- 
sized.” 

“*T am sure it was,” answered several despairing voices. ‘“ What 
does the English lord say?” 

“‘T fear there is no hope,” rejoined Lord Byron, sadly. ‘But my 
sight is none of the best, and scarcely carries me to so great a distance.” 


II. 
THE small luxuriant island lay calm and still in the bright moonlight. 
The gondoliers were stretched upon the shore sleeping, each with his 
face turned to the water, as if they had been looking for help, and had 
tallen asleep watching. Near to them lay the forms of three of their 
employers ; and, pacing about, as if the mind’s restlessness permitted 
not of the body’s quietude, was Lord Byron; dreamily moving hither 
and thither, musing as he walked, his brow contracted, and his eye 
dark with care. Who can tell what were his thoughts—the thoughts of 
that isolated man? Stealthily he would pass the sleeping forms of his 
companions: not caring so much to disturb their rest, as that he might 
have no witnesses-of his hour of solitude. Had they been sleepless 
watchers, the look of sadness would not have been suffered to appear on 
his brow. Not far off reclined the Contessa, her head resting on the 
low bank. She had fallen asleep in that position, overcome with hunger 
and weariness, and her features looked cold and pale in the moonlight. 
Lord Byron halted as he neared her, and bent down his face till it 
almost touched hers, willing to ascertain if she really slept. Not a 
movement disturbed the tranquillity of the features, and, were it not for 
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the short breathing, he might have fancied that life had left her. There 
was no sound in the island to disturb her sleep: all around was still as 
death ; when, suddenly, a ‘sea-bird flew across over their heads, uttering 
its shrill scream. Her sleep at once became disturbed: shé started, 
shivered, and finally awoke. 

“ What was that?” she exclaimed. 

“ Only a sea-bird,” he replied. “I am sorry it disturbed you ; you 
were in a sound sleep.” 

“And in the midst of a delightful dream,” she answered, “ for I 
thought we were in safety. I dreamt we were all of us back again: not 
where we started from to come here, but in your palace at Ravenna, and 
there seemed to be some cause for rejoicing, for we were in the height 
of merriment. And Cyclops was sitting with us ; si/ting with us, as 
one of ourselves, and reading—don’t laugh when you hear it—one of 
your great English newspapers.” 

He did not laugh. He was not in a laughing mood. 

“Do you believe in dreams?” she continued. “Do you think this 
one is an omen of good, or ill? Will it come true, or not?” 

He smiled now. “That sort of dream is no omen,” he replied. 
“Tt was induced only by your waking thoughts. The result which 
you had been so ardently wishing for was re-pictured in the dream.” 

“T have heard you say that what influences the mind in the day, 
influences the dreams in the night,” she continued. “Is it so?” 

“When the subject is of wearing sadness, one that has continued and 
entire hold upon us : ‘never absent from our heart for a moment, lying 
there and cankering it; never breathed to, and never suspected by 
others ; then our dreams ave influenced by our waking thoughts.” 

She paused in a kind of surprise. ‘ When did you discover this?” 

“Tn early life.” 

“Tn early life?” 

“ Ay, ay !” he repeated, turning from her sight, and pushing the hair 
from his troubled brow. Need it be questioned whose form rose before 
him, when it is known, though perhaps by few, for the fact was never 
mentioned by himself but once, that his dreams for years had been of 
Mary Ann Chaworth ? 

“Oh, but it will be horrible to die thus of famine!” she exclaimed, 
her thoughts reverting to all the frightful realities of their position. 

“Do not despair yet, Contessa. While there is life, there is hope. 
That truth most indisputably applies to our position here, if it ever 
applied to any.” 

He resumed his restless pacing of the earth, leaving the lady to renew 
her slumbers an’ she could. This was not his usual mood, certainly 
not the one he kept for the world. Zzat was made up of a devil-may- 
care recklessness, in which it was his pleasure to make himself appear 
as bad as could be. It might have been, that the possible vista opened 
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to them—speedy death—induced him for once to put away false colour. 
ing, and be true. The Contessa, finding him no companion, bearish 
rather than otherwise, tried to get to sleep again, repeating to herself 

in her own language the saying just quoted in his, “L’ultima che si 

perde é la speranza.” 

The long night passed ; the first hours of morning followed; and still 
the means of escape came not. They had been more than forty hours 
without food, and had begun to experience some of the horrible pangs 
of famine. The only one of the party now asleep was Lord Byron. 
He was worn out with fatigue and vain expectation. The remainder of 
the unfortunate sufferers stood on the edge of the isle, straining their 
eyes over the waters for the hundredth time. 

Gradually, very gradually, a speck appeared on the verge of the 
horizon. It looked at first like a little cloud, so faint and small that 
it might be something, or it might be delusion. The gondolier, he with 
the quick sight, pointed it out. Then another gondolier discerned it, 
then the third, then Count G. Finally, they all distinguished it. Some- 
thing was certainly there. But what? 

A long time—or it seemed long—of agonized doubt; suspense ; 
hope ; and they saw it clearly. A vessel of some sort was bearing 
directly towards them. The lady walked away, and roused Lord Byron . 
from his heavy sleep. 

“You have borne up better than any of us,” she said, “ though I do 
believe your nonchalance was only put on. But you must not pretend 
now to be indifferent to joy.” 

“Ts anything making for the island?” he inquired. But he spoke 
with great coolness. Perhaps that was “ put on” too. 

““Yes, They are coming to our rescue.” 

“ You are sure of this?” 

“Had I not been sure, you should have slept on. A vessel of some 
description is bearing towards us.” 

He started up, offered her his arm, and proceeded to join the rest. 

It was fully in view now. And it proved to be a galley of six oars, 
the gallant Cyclops steering. 

So he and his barrel were not turned over and drowned then! No; 
the distance and their fears had deceived them. ‘The current had borne 
himself and his cask towards an inhabited island lying in the direc- 
tion of Ragusa. A terrible way off, it seemed to him, but the adven- 
turous gondolier reached it with time and patience, greatly astonishing 
the natives with the novel style of his approach. Obtaining assistance 
and provisions, he at once proceeded on his return, to rescue those he 
had left behind. 

The galley was made fast to the shore—faster than the gondola had 
been ; and Cyclops, springing on land, amidst the thanks and cheers of 
the starving group, proceeded to display the coveted refreshments. A 
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more welcome sight than any, save the galley, that had ever met their 
eyes. 

“Oh, God be thanked that we had not to die here!” murmured the 
Contessa to Lord Byron when they were embarking. “Think what a 
horrible fate it would have been—shut out from the world !” 

“For me there may be even a worse in store,” he answered. ‘“ We 
were a knot of us here, and should at least have died together. It may 
be that I shall yet perish a solitary exile, away from a//.” 

“‘ Do put such ideas away,” she retorted. “It would be a sad fate, 
that, to close a career such as yours.” 

“Sad enough, perhaps: but in keeping with the rest,” was his reply, 
a melancholy smile rising to his pale features as he handed her into the 
boat. 


Up to a recent period, there was an old man still living in Italy; a 
man who, in his younger days, had been a gondolier. His name—at 
any rate, the one he went by—was Cyclops. It was pleasant to sit by 
his side in the open air, and hear him talk. He would tell you fifty anec- 
dotes of the generous English lord, who lived so long, years ago, at 
Ravenna. And, if he could persuade you to.a walk in the blazing sun, 
would take you to the water’s edge, and display, with pride and delight, 
a handsome gondola. It was getting the worse for wear then, in the 
way of paint and gilding, but it had once been the flower among 
the gondolas of the Adriatic. It was made under the orders of Lord 
Byron, and when presented to Cyclops was already christened —THE 
Cask. 


—Coeoy~ 


A PRESENTIMENT. 


Wuat is this thrill and tremour in the air? 

This gray o’ershadowing, this ghastly change 
Of lights, most sweet and human, to a glare 
And hue of Death, a stillness bound and rare, 
Beyond the ken of life’s impetuous range ? 
This dumb expectance, undefined and strange, 
This gloom of anguish, lighted by the stare 

Of hard bright eyes? I in some moated grange 
(So seems it) far from kinship, nor awake 

To any joy, and treading with weak feet 

The darkening rooms, clinging with eager hands 
To each dear nook before the waters break, 
And I, engulfed, pass out, where tempests beat 
No more, and sunshine faileth never in those lands. 


H. STone LEIGH. 
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JERRY’S GAZETTE. 


HE school was in one of the suburbs of London. It may be 

as well not to mention which ; but some of the families living 

there cannot fail to remember it when they read this. For what I am 

going to tell you of is true. It did not happen last year, nor the year 
before. When it did, is of no consequence to anybody. 

When Pyefinch Blair got into the house, he found that it had some 
dilapidations, which had escaped his notice, and would have to be re- 
paired: Not an uncommon case by any means. Mr. Blair paid four 
hundred pounds for the school, including furniture and goodwill, and 
that drained him of his money. It was not a bad bargain, as bargains 
go. He had the house put into fair order, and bought in a little more 
furniture that seemed to him necessary, intending his boys should be 
comfortable, as well as the young wife he was soon to bring home. 

The school did not profess to be one of those high-class ones that 
charge a hundred a-year and extras. It was of moderate terms and 
moderate size; the pupils being mostly sons of well-to-do tradesmen, 
some of them living on the spot. At first Blair (bringing with him his 
Cambridge notions) entertained thoughts of raising the school to a 
higher price and standard. But it would have been a risk; almost 
like beginning a fresh venture. And when he found that the school 
paid well, and masters and boys alike got on comfortably, he dropped 
the wish. 

More than two years went by. One evening, early in February, Mrs. 
Blair was sitting by the parlour fire after tea, with a great boy on her 
lap, who could say pa-pa, ma-ma, and had just begun to walk in a 
totter. I don’t think you could have seen much difference in Aer from 
what she was as Mary Sanker. She had the same neat kind of dress 
and quiet manner, the fresh gentle face and sweet eyes, and the 
pretty, smooth brown hair. Her husband told her sometimes that she 
would spoil the boys with kindness. If any one got into disgrace, she 
was sure to beg him off; it was wonderful what a good mother she was 
to them, and not twenty-four years old yet. 

Mr. Blair was striding the carpet with his head down, like one in 
perplexed thought, a great scowl upon his brow. It was something 
unusual, for he was always bright. He was a slender, good-looking 
fellow, just as he used to be. Mrs. Blair noticed him, and spoke. 

“‘ Have you the headache, Pyefinch?” She had long ago got over 
the odd sound of his Christian name. Habit smoothes most things. 
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“cc No.” 

‘‘ What is it, then ?” 

He did not make any answer; seemed not to hear. Mrs. Blair put 
the boy down on the hearth-rug. The child was baptized Joseph, after 
Squire Todhetley, whom they persisted in calling their best friend. 

“Run to papa, Joe. Ask him what the matter is.” 

The young gentleman went swaying across the carpet, with some un- 
intelligible language of his own. Mr. Blair had no resource but to pick 
him up: and he carried him back to his mother. 

“What is the matter, Pyefinch ?” she asked again, catching his hand. 
**T am sure you are not well.” 

“Tam quite well,” he said; “but I have got into a little bother 
lately. What ails me this evening is, that I find I must tell you of 
it, and I don’t like to. There, Mary, send the child away.” 

She knew the nursemaid was busy ; would not ring, but carried him 
out herself. Mr. Blair was sitting down when she returned, staring into 
the fire. 

“TI had hoped you would never know it, Mary; I had not intended 
that you should. The fact is 

Mr. Blair stopped. ' His wife glanced at him ; a serene, earnest calm 
in her eyes, a firm reliance in her loving tone. 

“Do not hesitate, Pyefinch. The greater the calamity, the more need 
there is that I should hear it.” 

“Nay, it is no such: great mischief as to be called a calamity. 
When I took to this house and school, I incurred a debt, and I am 
suddenly called upon to pay it.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Todhetley’s ?” 

A passing smile at the question crossed the schoolmaster’s face. 
‘Mr. Todhetley’s was a present ; I thought you understood that, Mary. 
When I would have -apoken of returning it, you may remember that he 
went into a passion.” 

“What debt is it, then?” 

“‘T paid four hundred pounds, you know, to take to the schoo!; half 
of it was money I had saved; the other was given by Mr. Todhetley. 
Well and good, so far. But I had not thought of one thing—the 
money that would be wanted for current expenses, and for the hun- 
dred and one odd things that stare you in the face upon taking to a 
new concern. Repairs had to be done, needful furniture to be got in; 
and not a penny coming in until the end of the quarter: not much 
then, for most of the boys pay half-yearly. Lockett, who was down 
here most days, saw that if I could not get some money to go on with, 
there’d be no resource but to re-sell the school. He bestirred himself, 
and got me the loan of a hundred and fifty pounds from a friend, at 
only five per cent. interest. This money I am suddenly called upon 
to repay.” 
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But why?” 

“ Because he from whom I had it is dead, and the executors have 
called it in. It was Mr. Wells.” 

She recognized the name as that of a gentleman with whom they 
had been slightly acquainted ; he had died suddenly, in the prime of 
life. 

“ Has any of it been paid off?” 

“None. I could have repaid a portion every half-year as it came 
round, but Mr. Wells would not let me. ‘ You had a great deal better 
use it in improving the school and getting things comfortable about 
you; I am in no hurry,’ was his invariable rejoinder. Lockett thought 
he meant eventually to make me a present of the money, being a 
wealthy man, without near relatives. Of course I never looked for 
anything of the sort: but I was as easy as to the debt as though I had 
not owed it.” 

** Will the executors not let you have it still ?” 

** You should see their curt note, ordering its immediate repayment ! 
Lockett seems more vexed at the turn affairs have taken than I am. 
He was here to-day.” 

Mrs. Blair sat in silent reflection, wishing she had known of this. 
Many an odd shilling that she had thought justified in spending, she 
would willingly have recalled now. Not that they could have amounted 
to much in the aggregate. Presently she looked at her husband. 

*‘ Pyefinch, it seems to me that there’s only one thing to do. You 
must borrow the sum from some one else, which of course will make us 
only as much in debt as we are now; and we must pay it off by instal- 
ments as quickly as we possibly can.” 

*‘It is what Lockett and I have decided on already as the only 
course. Why, Mary, this worry has been on our minds for a fortnight 
past,” he added, turning quickly. ‘“ But, now that it has come to bor- 
rowing again, and not from a friend, I felt I ought to tell you. Besides, 
there’s another thing.” 

“Go on,” she said. 

“We have found a man to advance the money. Lockett and I 
picked him out from the Zimes advertisements. These fellows are awful 
rogues, for the most part; bur this is not one of the worst. Lockett 
made inquiries of a parishioner of his who understands these things, 
and finds Gavity (that’s his name) is tolerably fair for a professed money- 
lender. I shall have to pay him higher interest: And he wants me to 
give him a bill of sale on the furniture.” 

“A bill of sale on the furniture! What is that?” 

“‘ That is what I meant when I said there was another thing,” replied 
Mr. Blair. ‘Wells was content with my note of hand; this man 
requires tangible security on my goods. It.is a mere matter of form in 
my case, he says. As I am doing well, and there’s no fear of my-not 
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keeping the interest paid up, I suppose it is. In two or three years 
from this, all being well, the debt itself will be wiped off.” 

“Oh, yes; I hope so! The school is quite prosperous.” : 

Her tone was anxious, and Mr. Blair detected it. But for consider- 
ing she ought to know it, he would rather have kept this trouble to him- 
self. And he was not sure upon another point: whether, in giving this 
bill of sale upon the furniture, Mr. Gavity might deem it essential to 
come in and take a list, article by article, bed by bed, table by table. 
If so, it would not have been possible to conceal it from her. He men- 
tioned this. She, with himself, could not understand the necessity of 
their furniture being brought into the transaction at all, seeing that there 
could be no doubt as to their ability to repay. The one knew just as 
much about bills of sale, and the rights they gave, as the other: and, 
that, was nothing. 

And now that the communication to his wife was off his mind—for 
in that had lain the weight—Mr. Blair was at ease. As they Sat talking 
together, discussing the future in all its aspects, the shade lifted itself, 
and things looked brighter. It did not seem to either of them so for- 
midable a cloud after all. It was but the changing the one creditor for 
another, and the paying a little higher interest. 

The transaction was accomplished. Gavity advanced the money, 
and took the bill of sale on the furniture. He shot up the expensés— 
which money-lenders of his stamp mostly do—and made out the loan to 
be a hundred and eighty, instead of a hundred and fifty. Still, taking 
things for all in all, the position was perhaps as fair and hopeful a one 
as can be experienced under debt. It was but a temporary clog; Mr. 
and Mrs. Blair both knew that. The school was flourishing ; their 
prospects were good; they were young, and healthy, and hopeful. 
And though Mr. Gavity would of course exact his rights to the utter- 
most farthing, he had no intention of playing the rogue. Inall candour 
let it be avowed, the gentleman money-lender did not see that it was a 
case affording scope for it. 


I had to tell that much as well as I could, seeing that it only came 
out by hearsay in the future. — 

And now to go back to ourselves at Dyke Manor. 

After their marriage the Squire did not lose sight of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blair. A basket of things went up now and then, and the second 
Christmas they were invited to come down; but Mary wrote to decline, 
on account of the baby—Joe. “ Let them leave Joe at home,” cried Tod; 
but Mrs. Todhetley, shaking her head, said that the dear little infant 
would come to sad grief without its mother. Soon after that, when the 
Squire was in London, he took the omnibus and went to see them, and 
told us how comfortably they were getting on. 

Years went round to another Christmas, when the exacting Joe would 
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be.over two years old. In the passing of time you are apt to lose sight 
of interests, unless they are close ones; and for some months we had 
heard nothing of the Blairs. Mrs. Todhetley spoke of it. 

** Send them a Christmas hamper,” said the Squire. 

It went. With a turkey and ham, and a brace of pheasants in it ; some 
bacon and apples to fill up, and sweet herbs and onions. Lena put in 
her favourite doll, dressed as a little mother, for young Joe. ‘It had a 
false arm ; and no legs, so to say; Hugh cut the feet off one day, and 
Hannah had to sew the stumps up. We hoped they would enjoy it all, 
including the doll, and drank good luck to them on Christmas Day. 

A week anda half went on, and no news came. Mrs. Todhetley 
grew uneasy about the hamper, feeling sure it had been confiscated by 
the railway. Mary Blair had always written so promptly to acknow- 
ledge everything sent. 

One January day the letter came in by the afternoon post. We 
knew Mary’s handwriting. The Squire and Madam were at the Ster- 
lings’, and it was nine o’clock at night when they drove in. Mrs. 
Todhetley’s face ached, which was quite customary: she had a white 
handkerchief tied down it. When they were seated round the fire, I 
remembered the letter, and gave it to her. 

** Now to hear the fate of the hamper!” she exclaimed, carrying it to 
the lamp. But, what with the face-ache, and what with her eyes, which 
were not so good by candle-light as they used to be, Mrs. Todhetley could 
not read the contents off readily. She looked at the writing, page after 
page, and then gave a great scream of dismay. Something was wrong. 

“‘ Those thieves have grabbed the hamper !” cried the Squire. 

**No; I think the Blairs have had the hamper. I fear it is some- 
thing worse,” she said faintly. ‘‘ Perhaps you will read it aloud.” 

The Squire put his spectacles on as he took the letter. We gathered 
round the table, waiting. Mrs. Todhetley sat with her head aside, nurs- 
ing her cheek; and Tod, who had been reading, put his book down. 
I told you he meant to grow up the finest young fellow in the two 
counties; and so he had. The Squire hammered a little over.the writ- 
ing, which was not so legible as Mary’s was in general. She appeared 
to have meant it for Mrs. Todhetley and the Squire jointly. 


‘“ My very Dear Frienps,—If I have delayed writing to you it was 
not for want of ingredients—gratitude—for your most welcome and 
liberal present, but because my heart and hands have alike shrunk from 
the ex—ex—explanation it must entail. Alas! a series of very terrible 
misfortunes have overwhelmed us. We have had to give up our school 
and our prospects together, and to turn out of our once happy dome.”’ 

“Dome!” put in Tod. 

“TI suppose it’s home,” said the Squire. ‘This confounded lamp is 
as dim as it can be to-night!” . And he went on fractiously. 
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‘“ Through no fault of my husband’s he had to borrow a hundred and 
fifty pounds nearly twelve months ago. The man he had it from was 
a money-lender, a Mr. Gavity ; he charged a high rate of interest, and 
brought the costs up to about thirty pounds; but we have no reason to 
think he wished to act un—unfar—unfairly by us. He required security 
—which I suppose was only reasonable. Mr. Lockett offered himself 
as such, but Gavity said parsons were slippers.” ’ 

“Good gracious !” said Mrs. Todhetley. 

“The word’s slippery, I expect,” cried the Squire, with a frown. 
“One would think she had emptied the water-bottle into the ink-pot.” 

‘“ Gavity said parsons were slippery; meaning that they were often 
worth no more than their word. He took, as security, a bill of sale on 
the furniture. Our school was quite prosperous; there was not the 
slightest doubt that in a short while the whole of the debt could be 
cleared off; so we had no hesitation in letting him have the bill of sale. 
And no harm would have come of it, but for one dreadful misfortune, 
which (as it seems) was a necessary part of the attendant proceedings. 
My husband got put into Jer—Jer—Jerry’s Gazelle.” ’ 

“ Jerry’s Gazelle?” 

“ Jerry’s Gazette,” corrected the Squire. 

“Jerry’s Gazette?” 

The lot of us spoke at once. He stared at the letters and then at us. 
We stared back again. 

“It zs Jerry’s Gazette—as I think. Come and see, Joe.” 

Tod looked over the Squire’s shoulder. It certainly looked like 
“ Jerry’s Gazette,” he said ; but the ink was pale. 

“Jerry’s Gazette. Go on, father. Perhaps you'll get an explanation 
further on.” 

‘« This Jerry’s Gazette, it appears, is circulated chiefly (and I think 
privately) amongst commercial men; merchants, and tradespeople. 
When they read its lists of names, they know at once who is in difficulties. 
Of course they saw my husband’s name there, Pyefinch Blair; unfor- 
tunately a name so peculiar as not to admit of doubt. I didnot see the 
Gazette, but I believe the amount of the debt was stated, and that 
Gavity (but I don’t know whether he was mentioned) had a bill of sale 
on our household furniture.” ’ 

“‘ What the dickens is Jerry’s Gazette?” burst forth the Squire, giving 
the letter a passionate fling. “I know but of one Gazette, into which 
men of all conditions go, whether they are made lords or bankrupts. 
What’s this other thing ?”’ 

He put up his spectacles, and stared at us all again, as if expecting 
an answer. But he might as well have asked it of the moon. Mrs. 
Todhetley sat with the most helpless look you ever saw on her face. 
So he took up the reading again. 

‘“ We knew nothing about Jerry’s Gazette ourselves, or that there was 
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such a publication, or that the transaction had appeared in it ; and could 
not imagine why the school began to fall off. Some of the pupils were 
taken away at once, some at Lady-day ; and by Midsummer nearly every 
one had left. We used to lie awake night after night, grieving, and 
wondering what could be the matter, searching in vain for any cause of . 
offence, given unwittingly to the boys or their parents. Often and often 
we got up in the morning to go about our day’s work, never having 
closed our eyes. At last, a gentleman, whose son had been one of the 
first removed, told Pyefinch the truth—that he had appeared in Jerry’s 
Gazette. The fathers who subscribed to Jerry’s Gazette had seen it for 
themselves ; and they informed the others.”’ 

“The devil take Jerry’s Gazette,” interrupted Tod, deliberately. 
“This reads like an episode of the Secret Inquisition, sir, in the days of 
the French Revolution.” 

“Tt reads like a thing that an honest Englishman’s ears ought to 
redden to hear of,” answered the Squire, as he lifted the lamp nearer, 
for his stretched-out arms were getting cramped. 

‘“ Pyefinch went round to every one of the boys’ fathers. Some would 
not see him, some not hear him ; but to those who did he imparted the 
whole circumstances ; showing how it was he had had to borrow the 
money (or rather re-borrow it, but I have not time in this letter to go 
so far into detail), and that it could not by any possibility injure the boys 
or touch their interests. Most of them, he said, were very kind and 
sympathising, so far as words went, saying that in this case Jerry’s 
Gazette appeared to have been the means of inflicting a cruel wrong ; 
but they would not agree to replace their sons with us. They either 
declined point-blank, or said they’d consider of it; but you see the 
greater portion of the boys were already placed at other schools. All 
told Pyefinch one thing—that they were thoroughly satisfied with his 
treatment in every respect, and but for this interruption would pro- 
bably have left their sons with him as long as they wanted intrusion— 
instruction. The long and the short of it was this, my dear friends : 
they did not choose to have their sons educated by a man who was 
looked upon in the commercial world as next door to a bankrupt. One 
of them delicately hinted as much, and said Mr. Blair must be aware 
that he was liable to have his house topped—stripped—at any moment 
under the bill of sale. We said to ourselves that evening, as Pyefinch 
and I talked together, that we might have removed boys of our own 
from a school under the like circumstances.” ’ 

“ That’s true enough,” murmured Mr. Todhetley. 

«« My letter has grown very long and I must hasten to conclude it. 
Just before the rent was due at Michaelmas (we paid it half-yearly, by 
agreement) Gavity put the bill of sale into force. One morning several 
men came in and swept off the furniture. We were turned out next: 
though indeed to have attempted to remain in that large house were 
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folly. The landlord came in a passion, and told Pyefinch that he would 
put him in prison if he were worth it; as he was not, he had better 
go out of the place forthwith, as another tenant was ready to take pos- 
session. Since then we have been staying here, Pyefinch vainly seeking 
to get into some profitable employment. What we hoped was, that he 
would obtain an under-mastership to some public fool ——”’ 

“ Fool, sir!” 

‘School. But it seems difficult. He sends his best regards to you, 
and bids me say that the reason you have not heard from us so long is, 
that we could not bear to tell you the ill news after your former kindness 
tous. The arrival of the hamper leaves us no resource. 

‘Thank you for that. Thank you very truly. The people at the old 
house have our address, and re-directed it here. We got it early on 
Christmas Eve. How good the things were, you do not need to be told. 
I stuffed the turkey—I shall make a famous cook in time—and sent it 
to the bakehouse. You should have seen the picture it was when it © 
came home. Believe me, my dear friends, we are both of us grateful 
for all your kindness to us, present and past. Little Joe is so delighted 
with the doll ; he scarcely puts it out of his arms. Our best love to all; 
including Hugh and Lena. Thank Johnny for the beautiful new book 
he put in. I must apologize in conclusion for my writing; the ink we 
get in these penny bottles is but pale; and baby has been on my lap 
all the time, never easy a minute. Do not say anything of all this, please, 
should you be writing to Wales. Ever most truly yours, 


“ 13, Difford’s Buildings, Paddington. Mary Biair.”’ 


The Squire put the letter down and his spectacles on it, quite solemnly. 
You might have heard a pin drop in the room. 

“This is a thing that must be inquired into. I shall go up to-morrow.” 

“And I'd go too, sir, but for my engagement to the Whitneys,” said Tod. 

‘«She must mean, in speaking of a baby, that there’s another,” spoke 
Mrs. Todhetley, in a frightened sort of whisper. ‘Besides little Joe. 
Dear me!” 

“T don’t understand it,” stamped the Squire, getting red. “Turned 
out of house and home through Jerry’s Gazette! Do we live in England, 
I'd like to ask ?—under English laws?—enjoying English rights and 
freedom. Jerry's Gazette? What the deuce zs Jerry’s Gazette? Where 
does it come out of? Who issues it? The Lord Chamberlain’s Office? 
—or Scotland Yard ?—or some Patent society that we’ve not heard of, 
down here? The girl must have been imposed upon: her statement 
won’t hold water.” 

“It looks like it, sir.” 

“ Zooks like it, Johnny ! it must beso,” said the Squire, getting warm. 
“I have temporary need of a loan of money, and I borrow it in straight- 
forward fairness, honestly purposing and undertaking to pay it back 
VOL. VII. ’ R 
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with good interest, but not exactly wanting my neighbours to know;: 
and you'd like me to believe that there’s some association, or publica- 
tion, or whatever else it may be, that won’t allow this to be done pri- 
vately, but must pounce uponthetransaction, and take it down in print, and 
send it round to the public;*just as if it were a wedding or a burying !” 

The Squire had grown redder than a roost-cock. He always did 
when tremendously put out, and the matter would not admit of calling 
in old Jones the constable. 

‘Folly! Moonshine! Blair, poor fellow, has been getting into some 


damaging disaster, had his furniture seized, and so invents this fable to 


appease his wife, not liking to tell her the truth. Jerry’s Gazette! 
When I was a youngster, my father took me to an exhibition in Wor- 


“-cester called ‘Jerry’s Dogs.’ The worst damage you could get there 


was a cold, from the holes in the canvas roof, or a pitch over into the 


‘ sawdust. But in Jerry’s Gazette, according to this tale, you may be 
~ damaged for life. Don’t tell me! Do we live in Austria, or France, or 
~any of those places, where—as it’s said—a man can’t so much as put 
“on a pair of clean stockings in a morning, but it’s laid before high 


quarters in black and white at mid-day by the secret police! No, 
you need not tell me that.” 

“T never heard of Jerry’s Gazette in all my life; I don’t know whether 
it’s a stage performance or something to eat; but I feel convinced Mary 
Blair would not write this without having some good grounds for it,” 
spoke Tod, bold as usual. 

And do you know—though you may be slow to believe it—the 
Squire had taken latterly to listen to him. He turned his old red face 
on him now, and some of its fierceness went out of it. 

“Then, Joe, all I can say is this—that English honour and English 
notions must have changed uncommonly from what they used to be. 
‘Live and let live’ was one of our mottoes ; and most of us tried to act 
up to it. I know no more of this,” striking his hand on the letter, “ than 
you know, boys ; and I cannot think but what she must have been under 
some unaccountable mistake in writing it. Any way, I’ll go up to Lon- 
don to-morrow : and if you like, Johnny, you can go with me.” 

The leap I took, at hearing this, might have touched the ceiling, but 
that Tod pulled me down with a laugh. Going up to London! 


We went too. I did not feel sure of it until the train was off, for Tod 
seemed three-parts inclined to give up the shooting at the Whitneys’, 
and start for London instead ; in which case the Squire might not have 
taken me. Tod and some more young fellows were invited to Whitney 
Hall for three days, to a shooting-match. 

It was dusk when we reached London, and as cold as charity. The 
Squire turned into the railway hotel and had some chops served, but 
did not wait for a regular dinner. 


- 
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“‘ Difford’s Buildings, Paddington,” had been the address, so we thought 
it would not be far to go. The Squire held on his way along the 
crowded streets, as if he were about to set things straight to rights, 
elbowing people, and asking the road at every turn. Some did not 
know Difford’s Buildings, and some directed us wrong; but we got 
there at last. It was in a quiet street; a row of what the Londoners 
call eight-roomed houses, with little gates opening to the square patches 
of smoky garden, and “ Difford’s Buildings” written up as large as life 
at the corner. 

“Let’s see,” said the Squire, looking sideways at the windows. 
“Number thirteen, was it not, Johnny?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

Difford’s Buildings was not well lighted, and there was no seeing the 
numbers. The Squire stopped before the one he thought must be 
thirteen ; when somebody came out at the house-door, shutting it be- 
hind him, and encountered us at the gate. A young clergyman in a 
white necktie. He and the Squire stood looking at each other in the 
semi-darkness. 

“Can you tell me if Mr. Blair lives here?” 

“Yes, he does,” was the answer. “I think—I think I have the 
pleasure of speaking to Mr. Todhetley.” 

The Squire knew him then—the Rev. Mr. Lockett. They had met 
when Blair first took to the school. 

“What zs all this extraordinary history?” burst forth the Squire, 
seizing him by the button of his great-coat. “Mrs. Blair has been 
writing to us a strange rigmarole, which nobody can make head or tail 
of; about ruin, and sales, and something she calls Jerry’s Gazette.” 

“ Ay,” quietly answered the clergyman in a tone of pain, as they 
walked away afew steps from the gate. “It is one of the saddest 
histories my experience ever had to do with.” 

The Squire was near coming to an explosion in the open street. 
“Will you be pleased to tell me, sir, whether there exists such a thing 
as Jerry’s Gazette, or whether it isa fable? I have heard of Jerry’s Per- 
forming Dogs; went to see ’em once: but I don’t know what this other 
invention can be.” 

“Certainly there is such a thing,” said Mr. Lockett. “It is, I fancy, 
a list of people who unfortunately get into difficulties ; at least, people 
who fall into difficulties seem to get published init. I am told it is 
meant chiefly for private circulation: which may imply, as I imagine 
(but here I may be wrong) what may be called secret circulation. Blair 
had occasion to borrow a little money, and 4z#s name appeared in it. 
From that moment he was a marked man, and his school fell off.” 

“Goodness bless my soul!” cried the Squire solemnly, completely 
taken aback at hearing Mary’s letter confirmed. “Who gives Jerry’s 
Gazette the right to do this?” 
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“‘T don’t know about the right. It seems it has the power.” 

“It’s a power I never heard of before, sir. We've gota parson, down 
our way, who tells us every Sunday the world’s coming to an end. I 
think it must be. I know it’s getting too clever for me to understand. 
If a man has the misfortune (perhaps after years of private struggle that 
nobody knows anything about but himself) to break up at last, he goes 
into the land’s Gazette in a straightforward manner, and the public read it 
over their breakfast-tables, and there’s nothing underhanded about it. 
But as to this other thing—if I comprehend the matter right—Blair didn’t 
as much as know of its existence, or that his name was going into it.” 

“T’m sure I did not,” said Mr. Lockett. 

“T’d like its meaning explained, then,” cried the Squire, getting hotter 
and angrier. “Is it a fair, upright, honest thing; or is it a kind of 
Spanish Inquisition ?” 

‘I cannot tell you,” answered the parson. “Mr. Blair was informed 
by the father of one of his pupils that the sheet was first of all set up 
as a speculation, and was found to answer so well that it became quite 
an institution. I do not know whether this is true.” 

“‘T’ve heard of an institution for idiots, but I never heard of one for 
selling up men’s chairs and tables,” stormed the Squire. ‘‘ No, sir, and 
I don’t believe in it now. I might take up my standing to-morrow on 
the top of the Monument, and say to the public, ‘ Here I am, and I'll 
ferret out what I can about you, and whisper it to one another of you ’ 
and so bring a serpent’s trail on the unsuspecting heads, and altogether 
play Old Gooseberry with the crowds below me. Do you suppose, sir, 
the Lord Chancellor would wink his eye at me, stuck there at my work, 
and tolerate such a spectacle?” 

“‘T fear the Lord Chancellor has not much to do with it,” said Mr. 
Lockett, fit to smile at the Squire’s logic. 

“Then suppose we say good men—public opinion—commercial 
justice and honour? Come!” 

He shook the frail railings, on which his hand was resting, till they 
nearly came to grief. Mr. Lockett related the particulars of the transac- 
tion from the beginning; the original debt, which Blair was suddenly 
called upon to pay off, and the contraction of the one with Gavity. 
He said that he himself had had as much to do with it as Blair, in the 
capacity of friend and adviser, and felt almost as though he were re- 
sponsible for the turn affairs had taken ; which had caused him scarcely 
to enjoy an easy moment since. The Squire began to abuse Gavity, 
but Mr. Lockett said that the man did not appear to have had any ill 
intention. As to-his having sold off the goods—if he had not, the land- 
lord would.” 

“ And what's Blair doing now?” asked Mr. Todhetley. 

“ Battling with illness for his life,” said the clergyman. “I have just 
been praying with him.” 
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The Squire retreated to the lamp-post, as if somebody had knocked 
him backwards. Mr. Lockett explained further. 

It was in September that they had left their home. His own lodging 
and the church of which he was curate were in Paddington, and he got 
rooms for Blair and his wife in the same neighbourhood—two parlours 
in Difford’s Buildings. Blair (who had lost heart terribly, so as to be 
good for little) spared no time or exertion in seeking for something to do. 
He tried to get in at King’s College ; they liked his appearance and testi- 
monials, but at present had no vacancy: he tried in private schools for 
an ushership ; but did not get one. Then he tried for a clerk’s place. 
Day after day, sick or well, rain or fine, breakfastless or full of bread... - 
he went tramping about London streets. At last, one of those who 
had had sons at his school, gave him some out-door employment—the 
making known a new invention from shop to shop, and soliciting cus- 
tomers for it: Blair to be paid on commission, according to his success... 
Naturally, he did not let weather stop him and would come home to» 
Difford’s Buildings at night, wet through. There had been a great deal: 
of rain in November and December. But he got wet once too often, 
and was attacked with rheumatic fever. The fever was better now ; the 
weakness it had left was more dangerous. 

“She did not say anything about this in her letter,” interrupted the 
Squire resentfully, when Mr. Lockett had explained so far. 

“Blair told her not to. He thought if their position were revealed 
to the friends who had once shown themselves so kind, it might look 
almost like begging for help again.” 

“ Blair’s a fool!” roared the Squire. 

“Mrs. Blair has not made the worst of it to her family in Wales. It 
would only distress them, she says, for they could not help her. Mr. 
Sanker has been ill again for some time past, has not been allowed, I 
believe, to draw his full salary, and there’s no doubt they want every 
penny of their means for themselves ; and more too.” 

“How have they lived here?” asked the Squire, as we went back 
slowly to the gate. 

“ Blair earned a little commission while he could get about; and 
his wife has been enabled to procure some kind of wool-work from 
a warehouse in the city, which pays her very well,” said the clergy- 
man dropping his voice to a whisper, as if he feared to be heard 
through the shutters. ‘‘ Unfortunately there’s. the baby to take up 
much of her time. It was born in October, soon after they got in 
here.” 

“ And I should like to know what business there has to be a baby?” 
cried the Squire, who was like a man off his head. ‘ Couldn’t the baby 
have waited to come at a more convenient season ?” 

“Tt might have been better; it is certainly a troublesome, crying, 
little thing,” said the parson, smiling. “Yes, you can go straight in : the 
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parlour-door is on the right. I have a service this evening at seven, 
and shall be late for it. This is your son, I presume, sir?” 

“My son! law bless you! My son is a strapping young fellow, six 
feet two in his stockings. This is Johnny Ludlow.” 

“He shook hands pleasantly and was good enough to say he had 
heardof me. The Squire went on, and I with him. There was no lamp 
in the passage, and we had to feel on the right for the parlour-door. 

“ Come in,” called out Mary, in answer to the knock. I knew her 
voice again. 

We can’t help our thoughts. Things come into the mind without 
leave or license ; and it is of no use saying they ought not to, or asking 
why they do. Nearly close opposite the door in the small room was 
the fire-place. Mary Blair sat on a low stool before it, doing some 
play-work with coloured wools and a big hooked needle, a baby lying 
flat on her lap, and the little chap, Joe, sitting at her feet. Allina 
moment it put me in mind of Mrs. Lease, sitting on her stool before 
the fire that day long ago (though in point of fact, as I discovered after- 
wards, hers had been a bucket turned upside down) with the sick child 
on her lap, and the other little ones round her. Why this, to-night, 
should have reminded me of that other, I cannot say, but it did; and 
in thelight of an omen. You must ridicule me if you choose; it’s not 
my fault’; and I am telling nothing but the truth. Lease had died. 
Would Pyefinch Blair die? 

The Squire went in gingerly, as if he had been treading on a spiked 
ploughshare. The candle stood on the mantle-piece, a table was pushed 
back under the window. Altogether the room was poor, and a small 
saucepan simmered on the hob by the fire. Mary turned her head, and 
got up with a flushed face, letting the work fall on the baby’s white 
nightgown, as she held out her hand. Little Joe, a sturdy fellow in a 
scarlet frock, with big brown eyes, backed against the wall by the fire- 
place and stood staring, Lena’s doll held for safety under his pinafore, 
its legs projecting upwards. 

She lost her presence of mind. The Squire was the veriest old 
stupid when he wanted to make-believe that you’d see in a winter’s day. 
He began saying something about ‘“ happening to be in town and so 
called in.” But he broke down, and blurted out the truth. ‘‘We’ve 
come to see after you, my dear ; and to learn what all this trouble means.” 

And then she broke down. Perhaps it was the sight of us, recalling 
the old time at Dyke Manor, when the future looked so fair and happy; 
perhaps it was the mention of the trouble. She spread her hands before 
her face, and the tears rained through her fingers. 

“Shut the door for me, will you, Johnny,” she whispered. ‘Very softly. 

It was the other door she pointed to, one at the end of the room, and 
I latched it without noise. Save fora sob now and again, that she kept 
as silent as she could, the grief passed. Young Joe, frightened at 
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matters, suddenly went at her, full butt, and hid his eyes in her petticoats 
with a roar. I took him on my knee and got him round again. Some- 
how children were never afraid of me. The Squire rubbed up his old 
red nose, and said he had got a cold. 

But was she not altered! Now that the flush had faded, and the 
emotion passed, the once sweet, fresh, blooming face stood out in its 
naked reality. Sweet, indeed, it was still ; but the bloom and freshness 
had given place to a haggard look, and to dark circles round the soft 
brown eyes, weary now. 

She had no more to tell of the past calamities than her letter and 
Mr. Lockett had told. Jerry’s Gazette was the sore point with the 
Squire, but she seemed not to understand it better than we did. 

“T want to know one thing,” said he, quite fiercely. ‘‘ How did 
Jerry’s Gazette get at the transaction between your husband and 
Gavity ? Did Gavity go to it, open-mouthed, with the news ?” 

Mary did not know. She had heard something about a register— 
that the bill of sale had to be registered somewhere, and thought 
Jerry’s Gazette might have got at the information from that source. 

“Heaven bless us all!” cried the Squire. ‘“ Can’t a man borrow a 
bit of money but it must get known to his enemies, if he’s got any, 
bringing them down upon him like a pack of wolves in full cry? This 
used to be the freest land on earth.” , 

The baby began to cry. She put down the wool-work, and hushed 
it to her. I am sure the Squire had half a mind to tell her to give ita 
gentle shaking. He looked upon crying babies as natural enemies 
the truth is, with all his abuse, he was afraid of them. 

“Has it got a name ?” he asked grufily. 

“Yes; Mary: he wished it,” she said, glancing at the enddoor. “I 
thought we should have had to call it Polly, in contradistinction to 
mine.” 

Polly! That was another coincidence. Lease’s eldest girl was Polly. 
And what made her speak of things in the past tense? She caught me 
looking at her; she caught, I am afraid, the fear on my face. I told 
her in a hurry that little Joe must be a Dutchman, for not a word could 
I understand of the tale he was whispering about his doll. 

What with Mary’s work, and the little earned by Blair while he was 
about, they had not wanted for necessaries in a plain way. I suppose 
Lockett took care they should not: but he was only a curate. 

The baby wanted its supper, to judge by the squealing. Mary 
poured the contents of the saucepan—some thin gruel—into a saucer, 
and began feeding the little mite by teaspoonfuls, putting each one to 
her own lips first to test its coolness. 

“That’s poor stuff for it,” cried the Squire in a half-pitying, half- 
cross tone, his mind divided between resentment against babies in 
general and sympathy with this one. As the baby was there, of cours 
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it had to be fed, but what he wanted to know was, why it need 
have come just when trouble was about. When put out, he had no. 
reason at all. Mrs. Blair suddenly turned her face towards the end 
door, listening ; and we heard a faint voice calling ‘‘ Mary.” 

* Joe dear, go and tell papa that I will be with him in one minute.” 

The little chap slid down, leaving me his doll to nurse, and went 
pattering across the carpet, standing on tiptoe to open the door. The 
Squire said he should like to go in and see Blair. Mary went on first 
to warn him of our advent. 

My goodness! Zhat Pyefinch Blair, who used to cane and cock it 
over us boys at old Frost’s! I should never have known him for the 
same. 

He lay in bed, too weak to raise his head from the pillow, the white 
skin drawn tightly over his hollow features ; and the cheek-bones taking 
a tinge of colour as he watched us coming. And again I thought of 
Lease; for the same grey look was on this face that had been on his 
when he was dying. 

“Lord bless us!” cried the Squire, in what would have been a solemn 
tone but for surprise. And Mr. Blair began faintly to offer a kind of 
apology for his illness, hoping he should soon get over it now. 

It was nothing but the awful look, putting one unpleasantly in mind 
of death, that kept the Squire from breaking out with a storm of abuse 
all round. Why could they not have sent word to Dyke Manor, he 
wanted to know. As to asking particulars about Jerry’s Gazette, 
which the Squire’s tongue was burning for, Blair was too far gone. 
While we stood there the doctor came in; a little man with specta- 
cles, a friend of Mr. Lockett’s. He told Blair he was getting on all 
all right, spoke to Mrs. Blair, and took his departure. The Squire,, 
wishing good-night in a hurry, went out after the doctor, and collared 
him as he was walking up the street. 

“Won't he get over it?” 

“‘Well, sir, I am afraid not. His state of weakness is alarming.” 

The Squire turned on him with a storm, just as though he had known 
him for years: asking why on earth Blair's friends (meaning himself) 
had not been written to, and promising a prosecution if he let him die. 
The doctor took it sensibly, and was cool as iced water. 

“We medical men are gifted at best but with human skill, sir,” he 
said, looking the Squire full in the face. 

“ Blair is young—not much turned thirty.” 

“The young die as well as the old, when it pleases Heaven to take 
them.” 

“ But it doesn’t please Heaven to take Aim,” retorted the Squire, 
worked up to a pitch so that he was not accountable for his words. 
“But that you seem in earnest, young man, probably meaning no 
irreverence, I’d ask you how you dare bring Heaven’s name into sucha 
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case as this? Did Heaven fling him out of house and home into Jerry’s 
Gazette, do you suppose? Or did man? Man, sir: selfish, hard, 
unjust man. Don’t talk to me, Mr. Doctor, about Heaven.” 

“ All I wished to imply, sir, was, that Mr. Blair’s life is not in my 
power, or in that of any human hands,” said the doctor, when he had 
listened quietly to the end. “I will do my best to bring him round ; 
I can do no more.” 

“You must bring him round.” 

“There can be no ‘ must’ in regard to it! and I doubt if he is to be 
brought round. Mr. Blair has not naturally a large amount of what 
we call stamina, and the illness has laid a very serious hold on him. It 
would be something in his favour if the mind were at ease: which of 
course it cannot be under his circumstances.” 

“* Now look here—you just say outright he is going to die,” stormed 
the Squire. “Say it and have done with it. I like people to be honest.” 

“But I cannot say he is. Possibly he may get well. His life and 
his death both seem to hang on the turn of a thread.” 

“ And there’s that squealing young image within ear-shot! Could he 
be got down to my place in the country? You might come with him 
if you liked. There’s some shooting.” 

“Not yet awhile. It would kill him. What we have to fight against 
now is the weakness: and a fight it is.” 

The Squire’s face was rueful. ‘This London has a reputation for 
clever physicians : you pick out the best, and bring him here with you 
to-morrow morning. Do you hear, sir?” 

“ T will bring one, if you wish it. It is not essential.” 

“ Not essential!” wrathfully echoed the Squire. “ If Blair’s recovery 
is not essential, perhaps you'll tell me, sir, whose is! What is to become 
of his poor young wife if he dies ?—and the little fellow with the doll ? 
—and that cross-grained puppet in white? Who'll provide for them? 
Let me tell you, sir, that I won’t have him die—if doctors can keep him 
from it. He belongs to me, sir, in a manner: he saved my son’s life— 
as fine a fellow as you could set eyes on, six feet two without his boots, 
Not essential! What next?” 

“It is not so much medical skill he requires now, as care, and rest, 
» and renovation,” spoke the doctor in his calm way. 

“Never mind. You take a physician to him, and let him attend 
him with you, and don’t spare expense. In all my life I never saw 
anybody want patching up so much as he wants it.” 

The Squire shook hands with him, and went on round the corner, 
I was following, when the doctor touched me on the shoulder. 

“ He has a good heart, for all his hot speech,” whispered he, nodding 
towards the Squire. “In talking with him this evening, when you find 
him indulging hopes of Blair’s recovery, don’t encourage them: rather 
lead him, if possible, to look on the other side the question.” 
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The surgeon was off before I recovered my surprise. But it was now 
my turn to run after him. 

**Do you know that he will not get well, sir?” 

“T do not know it; the sick and the well are alike in the hands of 
God ; but I think it scarcely possible that he can ;” was the answer ; 
and the voice had a solemn tone, the face a solemn aspect, in the street’s 
uncertain light. “And I would prepare friends always to meet the 
worst when in my power.” 

“ Now then, Johnny! You were going to take the wrong turning 
were you, sir! Let me tell you, you might get lost in London before 
knowing it.” 

The Squire had come back to the corner of the street, looking for me. 
I walked on by his side in silence, feeling half dazed, the hopeless 
words playing pranks in my brain. 

“ Johnny, I wonder where we can find a telegraph office ? I shall tell 
your mother to send up Hannah to-morrow. She knows what the sick 
need : and that poor thing with her children ought not to be left alone.” 

But as to giving any hint to the Squire of the state of affairs, I should 
like the doctor to have tried at it himself. Before I had finished the 
first syllable, he attacked me as if I had been a tiger; demanding 
whether those were my ideas of Christianity, and if I supposed there’d 
be any justice in a man’s dying because he had got into Jerry’s Gazette. 

In the morning the Squire went on an expedition to Gavity’s office 
in the city. It was a dull place of two rooms, and a man to answer 
people. We had not been a minute there when the Squire began to 
explode, going on like anything at the man for saying Mr. Gavity was 
engaged and could not be seen. The Squire demanded if he thought 
we were creditors, that he should deny Gavity. 

What with his looks and his insistance, and his promise to bring in 

Sir Richard Mayne, he got to see Gavity. We went intoa good room 
with a soft red carpet and marble-topped desk in it. Mr. Gavity po- 
litely motioned to chairs before the blazing fire, and I sat down. 
- Not the Squire. Out it all came. He walked about the room, just 
as he walked at home when he was ina way, and said all kinds of 
things ; wanting to know who had ruined Pyefinch Blair, and what Jerry’s 
Gazette meant. Gavity seemed to be used to explosions: he took it 
so coolly. 

When the Squire calmed down, he nearly got to see things in 
Gavity’s own light—namely, that he had not been to blame. To say 
the truth, I could not understand that he had. Except in the selling of 
them up. And Gavity said if he had not done it, the landlord would. 

So nothing was left for the Squire to vent his wrath on but Jerry’s 
Gazette. He no more understood what Jerry’s Gazette really was, or 
whether it was a good or bad thing in itself, than he understood the 
construction of the planet Jupiter. It’s well Dwarf Giles was not pre- 
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sent. The day before we came to London, he overheard Giles 
swearing in a passion, and the Squire had pounced upon him with an 
indignant inquiry if he thought swearing was the way to get to 
heaven. What he said about Jerry’s Gazette caused Gavity’s eyes 
to grow round with wonder. 

“‘ Lord love ye!” said Gavity, “Jerry’s Gazette a thing that wants 
putting down! Why, it is the blessedest of institutions to us city men. 
It isa public Benefactor. ‘The commercial world has had no boon like 
it. Did you know the service it does, you'd sing its praises, sir, instead 
of abusing it.” 

‘‘ How dare you tell me so to my face ?” roared the Squire. 

“ Jerry’s Gazette’s like a mine of gold, sir. It is making its fortune. 
A fine one, too.” 

** J shouldn’t like to make a fortune out of my neighbours’ tears, and 
blood, and homes, and hearths,” was the wrathful answer. “If Pyefinch 
Blair dies in this illness, will Jerry’s Gazette settle a pension from its 
riches on his widow and children? Answer me that, Mr. Gavity.” 

Mr. Gavity, to judge by his looks, thought the question nearly as 
unreasonable as he thought the Squire. He wanted to tell of the vast 
benefit Jerry’s Gazette had proved in certain cases; but the Squire 
stopped his ears, saying Blair’s case was enough for him. 

**T do not deny that the Gazette may work mischief once in a way,” 
acknowledged Mr. Gavity. ‘‘It is but a solitary instance, sir; and in 
all commercial improvements the units must suffer for the mass.” 

No good. ‘The Squire went at him again, hammer and tongs, and at 
last dashed away without saying good morning, calling out to me not to 
stop longer in a nest of thieves and casuists. 

Difford’s Buildings had us in the afternoon. The baby was in its 
basket, little Joe lay asleep before the fire, the doll against his cheek, 
and Mary was kneeling by the bed in the back room. She got up 
hastily when she saw us. 

“I think he is weaker,” she said in a whisper, as she came through 
the door and pushed it to. ‘ There is a look on his face that I don’t 
like.” 

There was a look on hers. A wan, haggard, patiently hopeless look, 
that seemed to say she could struggle no longer. It was not natural; 
neither was the calm, dead tone. 

“Stop here a bit, my dear, and rest yourself,” said the Squire to 
her. ‘“J’ll go in and sit with him.” 

There could be no mistake now. Death was in every line of his 
face. His head was a little raised on the pillow; and the hollow eyes 
tried to smile a greeting. The Squire was good for a great deal, but 
not for making believe with that sight before him. He broke down 
with a great sob. 

“ Don’t grieve for me,” murmured poor Blair. “ Hard though it seems 
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to leave her, I have learnt to say, ‘God’s will be done.’ It is all for the 
best—oh, it is all for the best. We must through much tribulation enter 
into the Kingdom.” 

And then 7 broke down, and hid my face on the counterpane. Poor 
old Blair! And we boys had called him Baked Pie! 


I went to the Paddington station to meet the train. Hannah was in 
it, and came bursting out upon me with a shriek that might have 
been heard at Oxford. Upon the receipt of the telegram, she and Mrs. 
Todhetley came to the conclusion that I had been run over, and 
was lying in some hospital with my legs off. That was through the 
Squire’s wording of the message; he would not let me do it. “Send 
Hannah to London to-morrow by mid-day train, to nurse somebody 
that’s in danger.” 

Blair lingered three days still before he died, sensible to the last, and 
quite happy. Nota care or anxiety on his mind about what had so 
troubled him all along—the wife and children. 

“Through God’s mercy ; He knows how to soothe the death-bed,” 
added Mr. Lockett, for it was he who brought the news to the hotel. 

Whether Mary would have to go home to Wales with her babies, or stay 
and do what she could for them in London, depending on the wool- 
work, the clergyman said he did not know ; it must be one of the two. 

“We'll have ’em dcwn at the Manor, and fatten ’em up a bit, 
Johnny,” spoke the Squire, a rueful look on his good old face. “ Mercy 
light upon us!—and all through Jerry’s Gazette !” 


I must say a word for myself. Jerry’s Gazette (if there is such a 
thing still in existence) may be, as Mr. Gavity expressed it to us then, 
the “ blessedest of institutions to him and commercial men.” I don’t 
wish to deny it, and I could not if I wished; for except in this one 
instance (which may have been an exceptional case, as Gavity insisted) 
I know nothing of it or its working. But I declare on my honour I 
have told nothing but the truth in regard to what it did for the school- 
master, Pyefinch Blair. 

Jounny LUDLow. 
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ALMOST OVER. 


Ir is almost over now. 
My life-work is nearly done ; 
A few more stitches yet I trow: 
Long it seems since I begun. 
And the thread of many years, 
Has been sometimes soiled by tears, 
Knotted, too, by cares and fears ! 


Oh, it is not that I shirk 
Toiling on from day to day ; 
I have learned to take the work 
As a comfort on my way. 
Yet I rest it on my knee, 
Just a little while—to see 
Evening creep on lovingly. 
Silence—and a purple sky, 
Over-arching vale and hill ; 
And silver stars, that seem to lie 
In the gold air, mute and still ; 
While the rich and radiant West, 
As for festival is drest,— 
Amber studs upon her breast. 


Now a mist most softly red, 
Putting out the purple light; 
Tinting all my twirling thread, 
Creepeth up into the night. 
I can longer work, you see, 
With the beam thus sent to me, 
Ere the dark fall heavily. 


Look, my children ! everywhere 
O’er my work and heart is spread 
This bright gleaming from the air, 
Blotting out my trembling dread. 
From the light such joy I take, 
That ye must not murmur make, 
If, thus sitting, life’s thread break. 


Only put my chair aside, 
And in gentlest accents say ; 
“* Mother worked here tiil she died, 
With God’s love-light on her way.” 
By this token, dears, I know 
Of the heaven-light in a flow.— 
It is almost over now! 
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A FEW DAYS. 


Part II. 


Be abamencepe Y, August 23rd.—The days have passed so monoto- 

nously during the last fortnight that I was glad this morning to 
think that to-day would bring the change of the school-treat, although 
last night I had a weary wish that it were over. 

I rose at dawn to look anxiously at the sky, and, standing at my 
window, prayed a little prayer for the children’s pleasure; and then I 
asked Him who knows how hard some little things are to bear to take 
me out of myself to-day. 

Ben is getting well rapidly; he is wonderfully improved, and even 
has a blithe expression of countenance. 

Nat is looking anxious and troubled. He says it is the heat; but 
the last few days have not been very hot, and still he looks anxious. 
Lettie was very busy all the morning cutting cake. I proposed borrow- 
ing the machine with which they cut the bread at the workhouse, and 
settling Ben to it, but she did not seem to consider it a good plan, and 
slighted my generous offer of making it all right to-morrow with the 
board. I spent my morning in preparing games to be played and 
prizes to be won; Ben in setting hurdles for the boys to jump. 

The Bents and Leslies came to lunch, then the children arrived, and 
at the same time the carriage from the ‘Towers came dashing up to the 
door with the Marks and Errol. 

Errol jumped down and gave his hand to Mrs. Mark, who stood, 
after hurriedly speaking to us, to beg her daughter not to wait about in 
the sun, nor to walk too much, nor to Oh, I don’t know what ; 
but I’m afraid I gave a little stamp when she turned at last to explain 
that “ Ida was so fragile.” 

“J will take care that she is obedient, Mrs. Mark,” said Errol gaily, 
as he helped her down, with a laughing, intent look into her face. 

Mr. Bent led Mrs. Mark to the field, where we made her comfortable 
under a tree, and where, as she said, she could watch dear Ida and 
us all. I hope she found it pleasant ! 

“*Now Madeleine,” said Errol, as he came up to me with Ida, 
“What shall we do to make ourselves generally amiable?” 

“ Are you. generally unamiable?” said I. 

“It is too hot to do anything very energetic,” said Miss Mark, look- 
ing more lively than I had ever seen her look before. 
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“ Would you like a seat in the shade?” I asked, wishing to make it 
as little unpleasant as possible, and feeling that she would not care for 
this kind of thing. 

“No, thank you; I will watch them playing—your brother seems 
very attentive and kind to the children. Don’t let me keep you.” 

So I went, and left them ; and if I remembered rather sadly who was 
the life of every game a year ago, I tried very hard to forget it again. 

Errol played a little, but I suppose he felt that Ida Mark was in his 
charge, and so he was a great deal at her side. 

No use now my crushing it down and trying to hide it. No use my 
laughing so carelessly to Nat, or beating down my pride. I know it; 
see it plainly. He follows her blindly with hardly one thought for any 
one beside—infatuated, powerless; and I will not mind. They are 
suited to each other; both beautiful, high-born, and rich. God helping 
me, I will stand aside and see them happy. But I determined only to 
write of the day itself, for my strength is wavering yet. 

I said the evening went off well. To say that the tea and cakes did 
too would be but a mild way of describing their rapid disappearance. 
The children cheered us all, and sang the National Anthem in loyal 
style; and if it diverged into several distinct keys, I am sure it was 
nobody’s fault in particular, though of course it happened that Miss 
Mark asked at a crisis, Who taught the singing? and the ready answer, 
“Miss Madeleine Blackwood,” seemed to me more terrible than all the 
discord. While I stood a little behind I tried to put them right again, 
but stopped, feeling my voice tremble. Errol, who stood in the group, 
touched me, and whispered in his gentle way, “ You are tired, Mayda 
—you have done too much.” My face, when I raised it, must have 
looked very weary, for his eyes saddened as they looked into mine; 
and as the last note—sustained during a lengthened period by one small 
child died away—he said merrily, applauding, ‘‘ Famous! Why, I felt 
hopeless about harmony when I contemplated the chief singers inhaling 
their seventh distribution of tea. How they can sing upon it I would 
give a song to know—wouldn’t you, Miss Blackwood?” Lettie laugh- 
ingly turned to Mrs. Mark, who, feeling she ought to take an interest in 
something, asked if one of the children might say a hymn to her. 

I think I enjoyed our tea out upon the lawn. It was such a lovely 
evening, and the day’s work so nearly over. The servants were playing 
with the children, so we waited on ourselves, and Nat was so thoughtful 
and Ben so active that there was very little trouble. Errol began very 
gallantly, but he soon forgot himself in his earnest talk with Ida 
about some great féte in London. Was it at all like his old talk? 
They were going to dine at the Towers, so they left earlier than they 
would have done. 

After we had dismissed the children we stood resting a few minutes 
at the gate. Presently a group of miners. flocked past, with anxious 
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faces. “Have you heard, sir? ‘There has been an accident at the 
Great Ashley Mine—the engineer smothered.” 

\Nat was, gone before we had even understood, and we trembled as 
we waited for,we knew not what; until at last the men, who had 
crowded to the spot, went slowly past the rectory gate, answering only 
by a word when we stopped them fora moment. ‘They had found him 
standing as he had been buried, under the falling earth—his pocket- 
book and pencil in his hands. It had been done very quickly—thank 
God! The autumn twilight gathered round us, but far away there were 
“the reapers singing as they carried home their sheaves ;” and at last, 
far away too, we saw the miners—ah! well, not singing—as they 
carried home their burden. Does not somebody say, “Some must work 
while others weep; thus runs the world away”? Runs to those who 
work perhaps, but rather creeps to those who weep. 

Nat was more stern to-night, I think, than I have ever seen him, and 
his voice was low with passion when he said to Lettie, ‘‘ Cumberland 
should have been there; the mine is his.” 

‘But you were better, Nat,” I said, coming up to them. 

‘Need I have been absent for him to go?” I said no more for fear ; 
and I am come to bed feeling, I think, for the first time in my life, dis- 
contented with my brother. What shall I do to be patient in this 
dreariness ? 

Are there any to mourn for him who died so sadly and so suddenly 
to-day? How can J learn to remember always that His tender mercy 
is over a/ His works ! 


Wednesday, September 5th.—Is it harder to bear than it was yester- 
day? We say suspense is worst of all. Ah! no, this is hardest. 
Nonsense to write so—I will merely tell of it. 

Nat and Lettie wished me to go to the archery meeting at the 
Towers to-day, else I would rather have stayed at home withthem. It 
was a very pretty sight—a gay, beautiful sight. Everybody was very 
kind to me, and I enjoyed the shooting as usual. When the contest was 
over we separated to walk through the grounds. I strolled with the 
Leslies to the wild part of the park, where the trees open to a view of 
the sea and the cliffs below them. When we were half way back 
again I left them quietly and returned, thinking how pleasant a few 
minutes there alone would be. I sat down, leaning against a burly old 
pollard facing the wide quiet sea, and in the perfect stillness there was 
infinite peace. I had sat, I think, a long time, and was going to rise, 
when I heard voices coming towards me, and I drew back, thinking I 
would rather not be found there alone. I don’t know why I should 
have minded it, but I did. ‘They came closer and I recognized them, 
Errol’s and Ida’s. She was speaking in the slow monotonous tone that 
never had moved me to one warm, loving feeling for her. 
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“ But I do think it so, really. I don’t remember ever having seen a 

more beautiful place. You must be very proud of it, Mr. Cumberland.’” 

’ “JT am very proud of it—to-day for it is beautiful as it never was 
before.” 

“Why so?” Her voice had no change in it, but I felt how lovely 
she must look as she turned to him. And the sea-birds flew in the dis- 
tance, and I was watching them. 

“You know, Ida.” There was no monotony in his voice, it was 
eager and excited. ‘ And if it might have this beauty always, I could 
indeed be proud. Can it—shall it?” 

I gave no time for thought ; I will not stop to think even now what 
would have been better—as I did not stop then—I rose slowly and 
joined them, never looking at her, though I saw so plainly in her face 
all that he could wish to see in answer to his words. I stood by them 
more quiet and still, I think, than I had ever stood beside him before. 

*‘T have stayed behind my party watching the gulls. I thought this 
such a pleasant spot, Mr. Cumberland ; but I’m tired of it now.” 

I looked into his eyes. They read all I had left unsaid; he knew 
all I had heard although they never fell. They had a bright light 
in them that I did not like. Mine had a change in them too, I’m sure, 
with all my steadiness. 

“ Miss Mark, will you examine this wild little spot, as you wished, 
while I take Miss Blackwood to a place of which she is not tired.” 

How could he say it? She sat down almost where I had done, and 
Errol followed me as I walked silently away. As we came in sight of 
the party on the archery ground we were turning away from the steep, 
rocky declivity on our left ; then I stopped. 

“ Errol,” I said, drawing off my glove, and trying not to let my voice 
or my hand tremble. ‘‘ Before you go back I will make it easier still. 
There, itis no sin now. You will receive her answer guiltless.” I 
drew the false and glittering diamonds from the finger on which he had 
put them, and threw them down among the stones and brambles, a hun- 
dred feet below us. He never spoke or moved; no agony, no trouble 
in his face; only a passing cloud ; and before I was out of sight he had 
turned to rejoin her. I had gone with the Leslies, so I could not leave 
until they did. Shall I be called upon to spend many such weary times 
as that? Many perhaps now. O for strength to do it bravely! Two 
lines that I have somewhere read are strangely haunting me to-night. 
“God has established the thing; no complaining will unestablish it.” 
Then is it best? If He has established it, it must be best. Some have 
more to bear than this. It can be done, and it shall. 

‘For the lost dream the heart may ache— 


The heart may ache but may not burst ; 
He will not leave thee nor forsake.” 


O, if I were like Nat—“ content with Him.” 
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That reminds me, he and Lettie have quite decided that Iam to go 
to Ireland to Aunt Bessie. He is to take me on Wednesday, and I will 
try that it shall do me good, as Lettie says—but in more ways than she 
can mean. 


Tuesday, September 11th.—To-morrow we start on_our journey, and I 
am glad now that I am going. Sometimes the air here seems to stifle 
me, and I feel as if I could not breathe until I climb the mountains 
round us. I have said good-bye to all but those at home—that is the 
worst part of all. I don’t know how I shall say it to Lettie and Ben 
to-morrow. Poor Ben, he is not so studious, even yet, as he might be, 
Nat grew rather stern with him after he got well, and insisted on-his 
getting up early in the mornings to study. So I went to call him and 
wait at the door until I heard him up—knowing so well his weakness 
on that point ; but, to my great surprise, he never even then appeared 
when I expected him, yet had everything ready for his lessons. So I 
pressed to know how this could be, and at last he owned it to me con- 
fidentially. ‘Well, Miss May, I do generally first get into bed again 
for a minute to—warm my feet.” The idea was so novel I could only 
laugh ; but I had to think of another expedient, and now I wait at his 
door until he assures me that he has thoroughly unmade his bed. 

Lettie and I had a day’s shopping yesterday—a thing I do dislike 
beyond all things. We went through the usual process of marching, 
with a business-like and absorbed expression on our faces, up an avenue 
of men in clerical costume—a good deal more glossy than poor Nat’s— 
all so painfully devoted to our interest, that I look upon it as a duty to 
purchase what they condescend to select, even if I am unfortunate 
enough to have been previously led away by something else. 

I did not buy another gay hat though. To my great surprise, Lettie 
tried to persuade me to; and I don’t remember ever having chosen 
before a dark brown dress. 


Good-bye, my little book, till I come home. I could not write any- 
where but here. 

The moonlight sleeps upon the Towers and upon us. The gentle 
kindness of Our Father watches over both. 

O Errol, Errol, away in Ireland I will pray, as I pray now, for your 
perfect happiness ! 

* e .. * * * * * 

Tuesday, October 30th.—Home again! and very glad to be so, though 
at present suffering from a recent affliction. The hours I spent between 
Dublin and Bristol, though to unprejudiced ears they sound so few, had 
the agony of a month condensed in them; and I felt the passage as 
rough as ever, as I sat in the drawing-room to-night, trying to feel sure 
that the lamp did not sway :—trying to forget that stifling, indescribable 
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smell of cabin and brandy—and the voices of strong men over my head 
who never thought of being ill; and brisk stewardesses who walked at 
critical moments as if nothing were happening. All to no purpose ; and 
I think I must decide like Ben to go to Dublin next time by land. 

No change at the Rectory ; dear old Nat and Lettie the same as ever; 
but—though it seems so long—I have only been away seven weeks after 
all! But changes elsewhere. 

Nat told me all as we sat over the cheerful, little fire together. O 
Errol, for the old time to have been unbroken now ! 

“ May, dear, I knew that this would be,” said Nat, looking into the fire 
as he always does when there is one to look into. “I knew that she 
was false from the first, false and heartless; and I am sure he had begun 
to know it too before he went to London, as he had grown silent and 
saddened ; but she was engaged to him and was very great here, espe- 
cially at the Towers, and there was no apparent difference till he went. 
I never shall forget the change in him when he came home ; he was not 
sad then so much as proud and stern, altogether unlike his old self. 
He spoke to her at once and went away again—thoughtfully, I believe, 
for her sake—but Mrs. Mark left here directly at her daughter’s bidding. 
They are in London now, as I hear.” 

“Tell me exactly what he heard there, Nat.” 

“Tt seems, Mayda, that Errol chanced to make the acquaintance of 
the very gentleman whom she had promised to marry as soon as he had 
received the promotion he was then daily expecting, and who held him- 
self engaged to her.” 

‘Did Mr. Cumberland tell him ?” 

“No. He came home and told her, as I said, and if she was not 
ashamed then, I wonder what would shame her.” 

“T always knew,” said Lettie, “‘ that it was the wealth she cared for.” 

‘But we don’t know, Lettie; she may have loved Am really, though 
she could not have loved the other gentleman.” 

“To whom, nevertheless, she had betrothed herself,” she added, 
scornfully. 

‘‘ Where is he, Nat?” 

“ At home now, darling, with his father.” 

“Ts old Mr. Cumberland very ill?” 

“He has been; he is a little better now. Errol has nursed him 
tenderly as a woman could have done.” 

“ And how—how does he look himself, Nat?” 

“Very unhappy—very much older—changed greatly. You must 
expect to see that.” 

I have been looking closely and I see the change too in myself quite 
as great. Very unhappy, very old! Oh, is there any comfort for him 


in the time to come ? 
* * * * * * * 
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Saturday, November 3rd.—This has been a day of great anxiety to us 
all. Nat was at the Towers until the evening, when he came home, tell- 
ing us Mr. Cumberland was a little better and Errol less hopeless about 
him, though I did not think, from the way he told us, that he himself 
was less so at all. 

He was resting on his low chair at the fire, looking into it as usual 
with a very thoughtful face—I playing, as softly as I could, one of 
Handel’s glorious melodies—Lettie working and Ben studying, both in 
the firelight—when the door opened and my heart beat as I heard the 
familiar footstep. I turned, with my hand held out. We had not met 
since the day I threw away the pledge of his broken troth, and it was 
almost hard to recognize the white, worn face. He bowed without 
touching my proffered hand and spoke to Nat, pushing the hair from his 
face, almost as if bewildered. 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye.” The beautiful air rang in my head, throw- 
ing a wild, sorrowful cadence over his low words. 

“Will you come once more, Nat? he is asking for you. I could not 
send to summon you after your long, patient help; but I thought if I 
came for you, you would add this to all you have done.” 

Nat rose instantly. ‘I will hasten on; you are tired, and can come 
slowly.” 

Lettie followed to get him a comforter, and I stood opposite to Errol 
and spoke as naturally as I could. ‘ Will you accept my sympathy in 
your sorrow ?” 

I remember that, as I spoke, all the unquiet past seemed to be gone, 
and a strange unheard of future to gather roundus. Could it be death? 
Oh, no! not that! 

Raising his eyes one moment, so doubly dark they looked in his 
pallid face, he gave me a simple word of thanks and turned away. O 
Errol, not even now ! : 

Nat has just come home, and I wentdowntohim. Mr. Cumberland 
is dead—died with his hand in Errol’s ; and Errol is a lonely, rich man, 
proud as he never was before—ill and lonely. Oh, all too late! 
‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye.” How it haunts me in all its wondrous 
pitifulness ! 


Monday, December 31st—Shall I write it? Why not? What eyes 
beside my own will ever look upon it? I could not write at all through 
Errol’s illness, though I often used to try, that it might take my thoughts 
from their anxious yearning for him whom I had no right to yearn for 
more than others, whom I longed so bitterly to see, but who was so far 
away from me while I looked out in my loneliness upon his home. 

He is much better now, and for the last few bright, mild days he has 
been wheeled about in the gardens, Nat walking beside him always. 
Strange to say, Nat would tell me hardly anything of his illness, knowing, 
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I suppose, how painful it is to hear of that kind of illness with so much 
delirium. But no words he could have told me would have made that 
weary, dreadful time more weary or more hard to bear. Thank God! it 
is over, and I trust I did not make Nat or Lettie more unhappy. 

Nat asked me once or twice to go with him, and wait in different 
parts of the park until he joined me, and he would tell me of Errol as 
we walked home. To-day he said Errol was going to walk with him, 
for that he was strong enough for anything now, and he left me on a 
quaint old seat under the trees, that stood bare against the blue, winter 
sky. To that very spot Errol had brought Nat, and Lettie, and me, the 
first day we visited Ashley Towers, and there we stood and watched the 
sea dancing in the sunlight, the branches arched above us, rich and 
heavy with their summer foliage. Now the waves broke quietly and 
coldly on the beach, and the boughs were bare and gloomy above me 
as I sat alone. I remembered the beauty of everything on that day. It 
was only five years ago, and I wasa child in every way, as I stood 
beside them, silently feeling the peacefulness of the summer afternoon 
in that still, shady spot ; but it was nearer to my thoughts, nearer in 
my memory, than that day only three months ago, when I had turned 
from him so passionately, and thrown away his ring ; and then I waited, 
thinking—thinking, no need to tell with how much pain—of the time 
since then. 

Nat had not been long away when I heard his step returning, but i 
did not turn to look until it came quite close. The tall figure bowed 
with weakness, the white and weary-looking face, were not Nat’s, and I 
started and turned pale. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Blackwood. Your brother said he would 
follow, if I would walk this way. I would not have disturbed you if I 
had known. I beg your pardon.” 

Not even yet! ... My heart stood so still I could not answer; ° 
could only look wonderingly into the changed face. 

“Please to tell him I have passed on.” 

Pass on so! My cry rang through the trees. “Errol, Errol, I 
cannot bear it !” 

Motionless before me, looking now intently in my face, he waited. 

“Oh, Errol, if I may comfort you, I will—indeed I will.” 

A quick, sudden drawing of his breath and one step towards me; 
that was all—no softening of the stern, white face. 

“Errol, may I tell you something of the love of my life?” 

“Yes, do, that it may break my heart at once: ’twill be a fitting end.” 

“Long ago I gave my love to some one so entirely, so unchangeably, 
that now, because he has taken his from me, my heart is breaking.” 

He raised his hand as if to put me away from him, and spoke through 
his closed teeth. “This is pity for me—only pity.” 

“Not pity, Errol, for when I offer you the love you used to prize, I 
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will not be content without the love I used to prize, an] would prize 
now if it were mine.” 

A sudden and wonderful change had come into his face, and after 
a moment’s pause he drew me to him with a passionate tender- 
ness. 

“* My love, my love! in my weakness and misery you have brought 
me strength and happiness. I fell so low—my pure little love, can you 
forgive it?” 

“T feel, Errol, as if it had never been.” 

‘‘ My brave, true-hearted little girl ! I never dare have spoken—never 
dare have told you that my love for you was killing me; that it rose in 
all its strength to torture me from the moment that you spurned it. 
Oh, how I wronged you, Madeleine ! but I have suffered more than you 
can ever know.” 

The agony of his love and penitence made me fear for him while he 
was so weak. “Errol, will you go in now and rest?” 

He held me stiJl and gazed into my eyes. 

“The beautiful, truthful eyes of old. If they had not come back to 
me, I must have hidden myself from them for ever. Mayda, this was 
where I first looked into them and saw their loveliness. It was a 
childish, merry face then, with all its dreamy look upon the sea, and 
there is the childish look upon it still. Five years ago, and the little 
face with its wondering, admiring eyes has haunted this spot ever since. 
I often thought I was here in my illness; Nat knew, and said I must 
walk here first. But could I ever dream that this should be a reality ? 
I, so unworthy. My darling, how shall I thank God for this?” He 
stood a little while, silent and bare-headed, and because I thought I 
knew why it was, I thanked Him too. Then Errol bent down once 
more. “ How shall I know all this is not a dream, Mayda, unless you 
will take it ?” 

He drew something from his breast and looked into my face. My 
own ring—the ring I so contemptuously drew off before. 

“When did you find it—how ?” 

“‘ That very evening, after all were gone. I put it sacredly away even 
then, though valued so little, so cherished since.” 

I held out my hand and he put it on once more, and then we went to 
meet Nat. He knew everything as soon as he saw us together, but 
Errol never thought of that. 

“ Nat,” he said, “good brother, even in my sin and misery, will you give 
her to me once again, to love and guard and cherish through our lives?” 

‘‘With all my heart, dear fellow—if she likes.” 

“T like, Nat.” 

Then we went on to the house, and Errol was so unwilling for us to 
leave him, that Nat promised to fetch him to the Rectory to-morrow 
morning, but he says quietly that I may take Jerks and drive him. He 
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told Lettie that Errol looked magnificent in his happiness, and Lettie 
was so happy to hear of it all. 

Ben stopped me on the stairs to-night—sleepy as he must have been. 

“‘T waited to see you alone, Miss May. I thought this was coming, and 
though I don’t know what we shall do without you here, of course I am 
very glad. I shall come to the Towers very often, if I may.” 

“‘T hope so, indeed; and will you write me any more poetry, Ben?” 

“T will, if you will promise not to show it to him.” 

Which I did not do. 

A long life of love with no sorrow in it! Once I longed so for it, but I 
don’t know that I would change it now. I think the sorrow has purified 
and strengthened the love, and as for the long life—God’s will be done. 

* * * * * * * 

There were no marks beyond that day, and I raised my eyes, only 
half conscious of where I was. Then I laid my two hands lovingly 
upon the book and looked into the darkening room. 

“Papa, I know that pretty spot above the sea; no wonder that you 
love it so.” 

“No wonder, dear, indeed.” 

He had risen and was standing beside me in the window, his gentle 
touch upon my head. 

“You are just the age now that she was when—at that time you have 
read of. I wished you to know that story of your mother’s life, though 
she would never have shown it. You shall read the rest when you 
can understand it better.” 

“ How, papa?” 

He smiled, and following his eyes, I saw that Ben Carson, Uncle 
Nat’s old pupil—his firm and constant friend—his fellow-helper in ali 
good works—was coming towards us in the dim light. 

“Will he help me to understand?” I whispered. 

“Yes, in the time to come.” 

“And this is little Ben?” I said, criticising him much, I am sure, 
to his surprise. ‘‘ He must be wonderfully changed.” 

“So he is,” my father said, looking kindly into the noble, honest face, 
“and yet—the Ben of old exactly.” 

Then Ben answered, tossing back his tawny hair as he did/whenever 
he meant anything very earnestly. “Changed for any good by the 
unconscious teaching and the bright example of one you are so like, 
Madeleine.” 

“ Am I like her? am I really like her, Ben?” 

“In many things, but—not so beautiful.” 

And I was glad each time he said it, and I think I had asked him 
very many times. I could not picture the mother whose memory was 
so sacred to me with the face I looked at every day. It was sweet to 
be like her, but I felt the great difference; and I loved Ben all the 
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better when he told me of it in his open, fearless way, quaintly reminding 
me of the boyish admiration I had just read of ; though perhaps I need 
not have loved him better than I did that afternoon, when we three 
stood in the darkening twilight thinking of the past. 

“Papa,” I cried, clinging to him, the present all dreamy to me, while 
my thoughts were in my mother’s book, “‘I can never be to you what 
she was, but I will try to grow like her; and this is to be Ben’s home, 
you know.” 

Then I hid my face upon his shoulder, for I could not stop the tears. 

‘* Hush dear, no tears for that. There is no doubt or sorrow for her 
now.” 


“‘ Madeleine, are you all there, and in the dark ?” 
“* Dear Aunt Lettie, we have light enough.” 


MarRK HAarDCASTLE. 
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HARD LINES. 
I sTAND by the gate where the dead leaves are lying, 
I look at your window, and watch for your face ; 
While over the holt comes the wind softly sighing 
For summer’s lost glories that deck’d the old place. 
The roses that linger far into November 
Are drooping their heads as they wither and die; 
Go, pluck one wan blossom, and bid me remember 
The joys that are o’er—Cara mia, good-bye ! 


’Tis all that I ask, love ;—I have not desired you 
To give me a tress of the soft, wavy hair; 

A shred of the dress in which most I admired you, 
A glove or a ribbon you once used to wear ; 

For Alfred is jealous, and you are engaged, dear, 
And—Truth is a fable, and Love is a lie; 

The new year will see you a bird safely caged, dear, 
While I—never mind !—Cara mia, good-bye ! 


I knew you would come. _I was patient to linger ; 

The sere leaves are brushed by the flow of your dress ; 
The gem of betrothal shines bright on your finger— 

That little white hand that I loved to caress. 
I clasp it once more, ne’er to touch it again, love, 

Or see the dear face looking earnest or shy ; 
One kiss—if he knew it, he could not complain, love ; 

I take it, and say—Cara mia, good-bye ! 

SarAH DouDNEY. 





